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PREFACE. 



•««• 



When h*utk is assailed, its defence becomes a 
solemn duty, and controversy an unavoidable ne- 
cessity. In the present day within the Church of 
England doctrines are promulgated and practices 
adopted which are as inconsistent with the Articles 
and formularies of that Church, as they are con- 
trary to the teaching of Holy Scripture. The 
object of the following Lectures is to demonstrate 
that two-fold antagonism; and in doing this, not 
only to expose errors, but to bring out prominently 
the great truths which they affect. Loyalty to 
the Church is shown to be equivalent to fidelity 
to the Word of God: while these errors are 
proved to be equally traitorous to the one and 
dishonouring to the other. The Committee of 
the Manchester Church Association, under whose 
auspices these Lectures have been delivered, and 
are now published, thiak themselves happy in 



liaviug secured in the carrying out of this design 
the co-operation of some of the most learned and 
eminent divines of the Church : they thankfully 
acknowledge that co-operation, and commend their 
ai*guments to the earnest and candid consideration 
of all faithful Churchmen, 

May God's blessing accompany this volume, 
that it may prove no unworthy nor unsuccessful 
weapon in the defence of the pure faith, recovered 
for our Church at the Keformation, and the main- 
tenance of the immutable truth of the living God, 



T. A. S. 



Manchester, 

Marcu Ixn, 1868. 
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PREFACE. 



The substance of the following Pamphlet was delivered 
in a Lecture, (one of a Series of Lectures on subjects 
connected with the present crisis,) in St. Anne^s Church, 
Manchester, on Tuesday, October 8, 1867. The Pamphlet 
was already in type when the Author consented to deliver 
the Lecture. It is now published as one of the Series ; 
but the form of a pamphlet has been preserved, not only 
to avoid the inconvenience of re-arranging the type in 
various places, but also because the Author was anicious 
to adhere so far to his original purpose of making a 
separate and independent protest against recent attempts 
to represent the doctrine of the Church of £ngland, on 
the subject of the Eucharist, as substantially in agreement 
with that of the Church of Rome. 

That he is not prejudiced or singular in the view which 
he has taken of the doctrine of the Church of England, the 
following words of one whose opinion would once have had 
weight with some of those who have signed the Declaration 
animadverted upon, will shew. They will be found in a 
Synopsis of subjects and List of books recommended by 
the late Bishop Lloyd, in his Lectures, as Regius Professor 
of Divinity, published by Messrs. Parker. 

" Calvin taught a doctrine nearly resembling that of our 
own Church on the subject of the Lord's Supper, and in 
opposition to the Consubstantiation of Luther. The name 
of Calvinists was for a long time applied to his followers 
on account of this very difference." 

The doctrine attributed in the following pages to 
the Church of England agrees with this representation, 
though yet the Church of England neither received it from 
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Calvin, neither was she taught it save by the sacred 
Scriptures, understood as they were understood in those 
ages to which she directs her children, as " most pure 
and uncorrupt." 

It is painful to have to deal with the subject of the 
following pages in the way of controversy. There is 
danger, and great danger, lest, while so occupied, the great 
practical end for which the holy Eucharist was instituted 
should be lost sight of, and the thoughts drawn aside, 
even in the midst of the sacred service, to questions 
and strifes of words. Still the inheritance which our 
fathers won, or rather won back, for us, at the cost of 
their lives, must not be surrendered. 

While however we strive to keep it, it behoves us to take 
care that our zeal is an intelligent zeal, a zeal founded 
on conviction, — above all, a zeal for truth, as it is God's 
truth. If it is such in reality, it will be accompanied 
by its kindred graces, humility, meekness, gentleness, 
forbearance, charity. That which can consist with a 
proud, censorious, supercilious spirit ; which can allow 
men, in their eagerness to advance the cause which they 
have at heart, to neglect the duties of their homes, or of 
their callings, and to decline in personal religion, is not, 
we may rest assured, religious zeal, however lively its 
interest and however warm its feelings on religious 
subjects. 



REMARKS, 



Among the difficulties by which the minds of many 
persons are perplexed in these days, not the least 
harassing arises from assertions strongly and con- 
fidently uttered as to the character of the teaching of 
the Church in which they have had their spiritual 
birth and have grown up to their present age. They 
are amazed to find^ if the representations which are 
made be true^ that they have been living all their 
lives under a delusion. They had been accustomed 
to imagine that the doctrine of the Church of England^ 
on one great and important subject at least, was dia- 
metrically opposed to that of the Church of Rome; 
now they discover that, but for a distinction which 
is metaphysical rather than theological, it is almost 
identical with it. 

Such, I suspect, must have been the feeling of 
not a few persons, on reading a Paper, to which all 
possible publicity has been given, which was ad-* 
dressed in May last to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
by the Rev. W. Butler, Vicar of Wantage, and several 
other Clergymen, setting forth the doctrines, (1) "of 
the real objective presence," (2) " of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice," (3) "of the adoration of Christ in the 
blessed Sacrament," as they were held by those whose 
names were attached. 

These doctrines were stated to be, 

1. "That, in the Holy Eucharist, by virtue of the 
consecration, through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
the body and blood of our Saviour Christ, ' the inward 
part, or thing signified,' are present^ really and truly ^ 
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but Spiritually and ineffably, under * the outward 
visible part or sign, or *Jorm of bread and wine.^ 

2. " That, as in heaven, Christ, our Great High 
Priest, ever offers Himself before the Eternal Father, 
pleading by His presence His sacrifice of Himself 
once offered on the cross, so on earth, in the Holy 
Eucharist, that same body, once for all sacrificed for 
us, and that same blood, once for all shed for us, 
sacramentally present, (that is, according to the 
preceding statement, * present under the form of 
bread and wine,') are offered and pleaded before the 
Father by the priest, as our Lord ordained to be done 
in remembrance of Himself, when He instituted the 
blessed Sacrament of His body and blood. 

3. " That Christ Himself, really and truly, but 
Spiritually and ineffably, present in the Sacrament, 
(that is, as it has been explained under the first head, 
* under the form of bread and wine,') is therein to be 
adored." 

Of these doctrines it was asserted, that they are 
according to " the mind of our Lord, as expressed 
in Holy Scripture, and as received by the Church 
of England, in conformity with the teaching of the 
Catholic Church in those ages to which the Church 
of England directs us as * most pure and uncorrupt,' 
and of * the old godly doctors,' to whom she has 
in many ways referred us." 

I propose to inquire into the truth of this assertion, — 
not indeed in the whole extent of it, but so fai* as it 
affirms the doctrines referred to to be in conformity 
with the belief of the Church of England. 

I must however draw attention, at the outset, to a 
distinction of no little importance, — though one which 



is very commonly overlooked, — the distinction between 
what the Church holds, and embraces, and confesses, 
as her own belief, and what her formularies may, 
sometimes possibly of charitable design, sometimes 
through oversight and the imperfection of human 
language, be made to cover. 

Indeed the terms in common use in connexion with 
the Eucharist, are, many of them, so equivocal, and 
are so often employed, even in the same document, 
sometimes in a stricter, sometimes in a looser sense, 
that there is scarcely a single subject on which the 
intention of an author is so liable to be misappre- 
hended. The sign, for example, is apt to be called 
by the name of the thing signified, and the thing 
signified by the name of the sign. The word 
" Sacrament" may mean the outward visible symbol, 
it may mean the inward spiritual grace, it may mean 
the whole Sacramental Service. The terms " presence," 
" real presence," " spiritual presence," " sacramental 
presence," " verily and indeed," not to mention others, 
are each of them susceptible of two meanings, or more 
than two. 

It is possible then, that, as far as one of the 
doctrines in question is concerned, — the doctrine of 
an objective presence, — our formularies may, here or 
there, with more or less of strain, be made to cover it. 
But this is not their natural meaning. It does not 
stand out to view with the clear and distinct pro- 
minence which might have been looked for if the 
Church really held and embraced it. The key-note 
of our formularies is a subjective presence, not an 
objective ; a spiritual presence indeed ; but a presence 
to our spirits, not a presence after the manner of a spirit. 
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For see how the case really stands : All our formu- 
laries, the Communion Service, the Catechism, the 
Articles, agree in acknowledging that the mean 
whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in 
the Supper is faith, and in not acknowledging any 
other mean. And one of them. Article XXIX, 
expressly asserts that the wicked, and such as be void 
of a lively faith, are in no wise partakers of Christ, or, 
as it is expressed in the title of the Article, do not eat 
the body of Christ. They eat the sign or sacrament, 
but that is all. 

Now I ask. What does all this imply? An objective 
presence in the elements, or a subjective in the heart 
of the recipient ? 

The incongruity of this language with the theory of 
an objective presence has been felt so sensibly by 
some, that they have explained these words of the 
Catechism " taken and received by the faithfuV^ to 
mean taken and received, not by those who have faith, 
as opposed to those who are void of faith, but by 
Christians in the most general sense, by Christians, 
as opposed to Jews or heathens; — as if any others 
than Christians ever do or could " take and receive" 
the body and blood of Christ in any way whatsoever. 

It might be urged, perhaps, that though the Church 
does acknowledge no other mean by which the body 
of Christ can be received and eaten but faith, yet this 
does not hinder but that she believes that holy body 
to be, in some mysterious way, conveyed first into the 
elements, and then, in and through them, to the 
heart of the believing recipient. But what on this 
supposition is the case of the wicked or unbelieving 
recipient ? This : — that whereas immediately on the 



words of consecration being uttered, the elements had 
become instinct, so to speak, with the presence of 
Christ, no sooner does any portion of them touch the 
lips of H bad man, than instantly Christ's presence 
departs. 

I am not theorizing as to what actually is the case : 
I am only speaking of what must be the Church's 
belief, on the supposition that she holds the doctrine 
of an objective presence. 

But now see how the Church expressed herself at 
a time when she avowedly held that doctrine. 

In the Ten Articles of 1536 she thus set forth her 
belief: '^ As touching the Sacrament of the altar, we 
will that all bishops and preachers shall instruct and 
teach our people committed by us unto their spiritual 
charge, that they ought and must constantly believe, 
that under the form and figure of bread and wine, 
which we there presently do see and perceive by 
outward senses, is verily, substantially, and really 
contained and comprehended the very self-same body 
and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered upon the cross 
for our redemption; and that, under the same form 
and figure of bread and wine, the very self-same body 
and blood of Christ is corporally, really, and in the 
very substance, exhibited, distributed, and received 
unto and of all them which receive the said Sacra- 
ment." 

In the Articles of 1538, drawn up, it is supposed, 
by the leaders of the English Reformation, still ad- 
hering to the doctrine of an objective presence, in 
concert with some of the German Divines, we have 
the following Article on the Lord's Supper: — "De 
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Eucharistia constanter credimus et docemus, quod in 
Sacramento corporis et sanguinis Domini, vere, sub- 
stantialiter, et realiter adsint corpus et sanguis Christi 
sub speciebus panis et vini : et quod sub eisdem 
speciebus vere et realiter exhibentur et distribuuntur 
illis qui Sacramentum accipiunt, sive bonis, sive malisy 
(As touching the Eucharist, we constantly beheve and 
teach, that the body and blood of Christ are therein 
verily, substantially, and indeed present under the 
forms of bread and wine : and that, under the same 
forms, they are verily and indeed exhibited and dis- 
tributed to those who receive the Sacrament, whether 
they he good or evil.) 

All this is perfectly consistent where the doctrine of 
an objective presence is held. But how strikingly in 
contrast with the teaching of the Church of England 
in her present formularies ! 

Let me draw attention to another point of contrast 
between the formularies of the Church of England 
and those of a Church which holds the doctrine of 
an objective presence. And the contrast may fairly 
be instituted as to the subject in hand, even though the 
presence, now in question, is not a corporal presence. 

Mr. Butler and his associates believe, and consist- 
ently believe, that since Christ is really, though 
" spiritually and ineflfably, present in the Sacra- 
ment," that is, as they intend, in the consecrated 
elements, worship is to be directed to Him as so 
present. They are perfectly right on their theory. 
Undoubtedly Christ is to be worshipped wherever 
He vouchsafes His presence. But where is there 
one direction to worship, or one hint of the propriety 
of addressing worship to Christ as present in the 





consecrated elements^ throughout our whole Liturgy ? 
The posture of kneeling indeed is enjoined. But for 
what purpose ? ** For a signification of our humble 
and grateful acknowledgment of the benefits of Christ 
therein given to all worthy receivers, and for the 
avoiding of such profanation and disorder in the Holy 
Communion as might otherwise ensue." What a 
reason to assign if Christ were believed to be really 
present, under the forms of bread and wine, on any 
theory of a presence, — corporal, local, supra-local, 
or any other! 

The note or postscript in which the words just 
quoted occur goes on to disclaim adoration '^ done 
either to the sacramental bread or wine, there 
bodily received, or unto any corporal presence of 
Christ's natural flesh and blood." And much 
stress has been laid upon the circumstance that the 
disclaimer formerly was a disclaimer of adoration 
done to ^' a real and essential presence ;" it being 
inferred from the change, that the Church, however 
she may reject a ^'corporal presence," and disclaim 
adoration done to it, acknowledges, notwithstanding, 
an "essential presence," — such a presence, that is, 
as these gentlemen contend for, and the propriety of 
addressing adoration to such a presence. Yet how 
inconsistent is such an inference, both with the reason 
above referred to as assigned for the posture of kneel- 
ing, and with that given by the Bishops who were the 
instruments of the re-introduction of the postscript : — 
"The posture of kneeling best suits at the Communion, 
as the most convenient, and so most decent for us, 
when we are to receive as it were from GocPs hand 
the greatest of seals of the kingdom of heaven" (Card- 
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well's Conferences, p. 350.) Language strangely below 
the occasion, if that '^greatest of seals" be nothing less 
than the Lord Himself, veiled under the forms of bread 
and wine. 

But now turn to the Liturgy of a Church which does 
unequivocally believe an objective presence, and, con- 
sistently with that belief, holds that Christ is to be wor- 
shipped as objectively present. Here is the rubric which, 
in the Roman Canon of the Mass, follows immediately 
upon the consecration of the bread, "The Priest on 
uttering the words of consecration forthwith kneels 
and adores the consecrated Host : then he rises, shews 
it to the people, puts it back upon the corporal, 
and again adores''^* A corresponding rubric follows 
the consecration of the wine. All this is consistent 
But what are we to think of the Church of England, 
if, in her innermost heart, believing Christ to be really 
present under the visible symbols, she makes no sign 
of adoring homage ! 

But this is not all : she not only makes no sign of 
adoring homage : in her XXVHIth Article she dis- 
tinctly repudiates adoration as having no warrant from 
Christ. Not so, I am told. The adoration which she 
there repudiates is adoration addressed to the " Sacra- 
ment," that is, to the outward element, — (for that, it is 
urged, is the meaning of the word sacrament in the 
place referred to,) — not adoration addressed to Christ 

•In Edward's First Book we are told "elevation" was 
prohibited ; but in his Second Book the prohibition was with- 
drawn, and has never since been restored. Therefore, it is 
concluded, it is now lawful ! (The Church and the World, 
p. 625.) What would those who thus reason say to a like 
argument applied to the XLlInd of the XLII Articles ? 
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as present in or under the outward element : a reply 
to which I do not think it worth while to make any 
rejoinder. What the decision might be, if the ques- 
tion were to be determined in a court of law^ [ cannot 
tell. I know what it would be in the court of con- 
science, if the judge were not bribed^ 

^ Let any candid person ask himself whether the following 
hymn in "The People's Hymnal" (No. 179) is in harmony 
with the helief of the Church of England. Am I wrong 
in saying that it is in harmony with the doctrine set forth 
in the Declaration ? 

" Jesu, my Lord, my God, my all ! 
How can I love Thee as I ought? 
And how revere this wondrous Gift, 
So far surpassing hope or thought ? 

Sweet Sacrament^ we Thee adore ! 
make tta love Thee more and more ! 

* * ¥• 

<* O see ! within a creature's hand 
The vast Creator deigns to be, 
Eeposing, infant-like, as though 
On Joseph's arm, or Mary's knee. 
Sweet Sacrament, &c. 

* * * 

" Sound, sound His praises higher still. 
And come, ye angels, to our aid, 
'Tis God ! 'tis God ! the very God ! 
Whose power both men and angels made. 
Sweet Sacrament, &c." 

The second of the above stanzas is in part an echo of Mr. 
Keble's lines as altered in the new edition of the Christian 
Year, in part of the teaching of his book on Eucharistic 
Adoration. 

The deliberate aim of the Hymnal is obviously to familiarize 
the minds of the people with doctrines which are at variance 
with the belief of the Church of England, and with the 
spirit of her formularies. When the influence of poetry and 
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It will be observed, tbat, in what I have now been 
urging, I have incidentally but sufficiently disposed of 
the last of the three assertions made by those who 
signed the Declaration, — that the practice of Eucha- 
ristic adoration is ^^ according to the mind of our 
Lord, as received by the Church of England;" and 
J shall not need therefore to return to this point. 
But the primary object for which I referred to the 
Church's doctrine and practice on the subject, was 
to shew that, whether her formularies may or may 
not be capable, in one or another portion of them, 
of being interpreted so as to tolerate the doctrine 
of an objective presence, she herself does not hold 
that doctrine. How could she hold it, and yet for- 
bear to worship "" ? 

music combined is considered, it is not difficult to foresee, that if 
this Hymnal should be brought into general use, and become 
in reality, what its title vaunts it to be, " The People's Hymnal," 
the work of our Reformers will be virtually undone. It signi- 
fies little to restrain ritual observances, if the evil leaven, which 
those observances are believed to cover, is permitted to be intro- 
duced more effectually in another way. 

c I do not forget that the Lutherans, although they held an 
objective presence, yet forebore to worship. But Ihey were, as 
Mr. Butler and his friends would be prompt to urge, incon- 
sistent therein. And their inconsistency was at once fastened 

ft ^^ 

upon by their opponents, both Zuinglian and Romish. 
Thus Dr. Scot, Bishop of Chester, in his "Oration against 
the Bill for the Liturgy," in 1659, says, ** As concerning this 
matter, if we would consider all things well, we shall see the 
provision of God marvellous in it. For He provideth so that 
the very heretics and enemies of the truth be compelled to 
confess the truth in this behalf. For the Lutherans writing 
against the Zuinglians do prove that the true natural body 
of our Saviour Christ is in the Sacrament. And the Zuinglians 
against the Lutherans do prove that then it must needs be 
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The Communion Service has been appealed to by 
both parties in this question. And no doubt in 
several instances its language is so wide as to bear 
being interpreted on the theory of either. But there 
can be no mistake as to the real principle on which 
it is framed. There are passages in it which are 
incapable, on any fair and natural construction, of 
being reconciled with the doctrine of an objective 
presence. For example, in the Prayer of Conse- 
cration, the central prayer so to speak of the whole 
Service, and one on which the eyes of the revisers 
must have been specially fixed at each revision, 
we beseech God to "grant that we receiving these 
His creatures of bread and wine, according to His Son 
our Saviour Jesus Christ's holy institution, in remem- 
brance of His death and passion, may be partakers 
of His most blessed body and blood ;" a petition 
which is consistent with itself on the supposition of 
a subjective presence, but strangely inconsistent on 
the supposition of an objective. For to what pur- 
pose do we pray that, in receiving the elements, we 
may be made partakers of Christ's body and blood, 
if we are certain beforehand that those elements 
when received will infallibly be instinct with the 
presence of that sacred body and blood? The very 
terms used, — " these thy creatures of bread and 

worshipped there. And thus in their contention doth the 
truth burst out, whether they will or no. Wherefore in mine 
opinion, of these two errors the fonder is to say, that Christ 
is in the Sacrament, and yet not to be worshipped ; than to say, 
He is not there at all." Card well's Conferences on the Book of 
Common Prayer, p. 114. Harding, in his Keply to Jewel's 
Sermon at Paul's Cross, takes the same line, using almost the 
same words. Jewel: Controversy with Harding, "Of Adoration." 
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wine/' — and evidently used with a deliberate pur- 
pose^ shew that in the minds of those who framed 
the prayer, the reception of the bread and wine, 
though consecrated, did not of necessity involve the 
reception of the thing signified : the sacramentum 
might be dissociated not only from the virtus sacra" 
menti, but from the res sacramenti also. And all this 
is the more observable when we turn to the passage as 
it stood in Edward's First Book. " Hear us, O merciful 
Father, we beseech thee, and with thy Holy Spirit and 
Word vouchsafe to bl+ess and sanc+tify these thy 
gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they may 
be unto us the body and blood of thy most dearly 
beloved Son Jesus Christ." Is it possible to mistake 
the intention with which these words, unobjectionable 
when rightly understood, were laid aside, and those 
which we now have substituted in theu* room^? The 

^ Appeal is often made to the preamble of the Statute by 
which Edward's Second Book was authorized, (Act 5 and 6 
Edw. VI. c. 1.) on the ground that ** it completely endorses 
the First Book in all respects," declaring it to be " a very godly 
order, agreeable to the Word of God and the Primitive Church;" 
from which it is concluded, that ** whatever in the Second Book 
is ambiguous must be interpreted, whatever is wanting must be 
supplied, by reference to the mind and contents of the offices 
as originally revised." 

It seems however to have escaped the notice of those who 
urge this appeal, that this same Statute goes on to say, that 
" the King's most excellent Majesty, with the assent of the 
Lords and Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, hath caused the foresaid Order of 
Common Service, entitled the Book of Common Prayer, to be 
faithfully and godly perused, explained, and made Judy perfect'' 
The Second Book then was designed to explain the First, and 
make it f idly perfect. And if so, then the First is to be interpreted 
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words substituted have been suffered to retain their 
place through each revision. They were acquiesced 
in by the revisers of 1662, as well as by those of 1550 
and 1604. 

In confirmation of the foregoing argument, I sub- 
join the following remarks of a non-juring Divine, 
who laments over the passage on the very ground 
here taken, that it is inconsistent with the doctrine 
of an objective presence, though his theory of that 
presence is not precisely the same as the theory on 
which I am animadverting. I am indebted for them 
to Dean Goode's valuable work " On the Nature of 
Christ's Presence in the Eucharist." 

'^ I was and am very desirous to believe that the 
Church of England holds the doctrine so plainly 
taught by our Saviour. But I know not how to 
reconcile the Consecration Prayer in the present 
established Liturgy to this doctrine. For that makes 
a plain distinction betwixt the bread and wine and our 
Saviour's body and blood, when, as Mr. Spinckes 
shews, and the words will bear no other construction 
than that it was the bread which Christ said was His 
body : whereas the Consecration Prayer evidently sup- 
poses them to be two distinct things. ' Grant that we 
receiving these thy creatures of bread and wine, may 
be partakers of Christ's body and blood :' which 
manifestly implies the bread and wine to be distinct 

by the Second, not the Second by the First. The First Book 
was truly a very godly order, agreeable to the Word of God and 
the Primitive Church. Understood with a favourable con- 
struction there was nothing in it which might not be accepted. 
But it needed such a construction, it needed explanation, it 
needed to be fully perfected. For this end the Second Book 
was put forth. 
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or different things from the body and blood, (the 
sacramentum from the res sacramenti.) For if the 
bread be Christ's body, as Mr. Spinckes proves the 
words of institution teach, then he that receives or 
partakes of the bread must be a partaker of the body. 
And except they are supposed to be two things, then 
the prayer is, that we, receiving or partaking of the 
body and blood of Christ , may be partakers of His 
body and blood. This nonsensical interpretation must 
be given of this petition, if the prayer is understood in 
the sense which Mr. Spinckes declares and proves to 
be the necessary inevitable consequence of our Saviour's 
words, and which I verily believe to be so." Brett's 
Discourse concerning the Necessity of Discerning the 
Lord's Body in the Holy Communion. London, 1720, 
Pref. pp. xix — xxi. Goode, pp. 616, 616. 

Much stress has been laid upon the language of 
the Catechism, as though here, at all events, the 
doctrine of an objective presence is unequivocally 
taught. In the case of Baptism, it is said, we have a 
twofold division, tlie outward part and the inward part; 
whereas in the case of the Lord's Supper we have a 
threefold, the outward part, the inward part, and the 
benefits conveyed by the Sacrament, — in St. Augustine's 
words, the ^ sacramentum,' the ' res sacramenti,' and 
the ' virtus sacramenti.' But what is this to the 
purpose? How does it follow from this that the thing 
signified is contained under the outward sign? Of 
course, if you choose to make a threefold partition 
in the case of Baptism, you can do so as fitly as in 
the case of the Eucharist. Baptism has its ^' res 
sacramenti" as well as its " virtus sacramenti." Its 
waters represent the blood of Christ, and he who 
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brings with him a true penitent heart and a lively 
faith; is washed as to his soul, as St. Jerome says of 
the Ethiopian eunuch % in Christ's blood, while his 
body is washed in the baptismal waters. But who 
ever imagined that those waters are changed into 
Christ's blood, or have Christ's blood in some myste- 
rious, ineffable way contained under them ? 

If it be asked how it happens that the Catechism 
specifies the thing signified in the case of the 
Eucharist, but makes no mention of it in the 'case of 
Baptism? The reason probably is, because in the 
Eucharist the symbols have each but one signification, 
the bread and wine being respectively the representa- 
tives of Christ's body and blood : whereas in Baptism 
the symbol has more significations than one, the 
baptismal water representing not only the blood of 
Christ wherein our souls are washed, but the grave 
wherein with Christ we are buried, and out of which 
with Christ we rise to newness of life, and further 
still, the womb out of which we are born again. 
The brevity and simplicity of the Catechism did not 
admit the introduction of so many particulars. 

Again, stress is laid upon the fact that, in the 
Catechism, the body and blood of Christ are said to be 
*^ verily and indeed taken and received. ...in the Lord's 
Supper." One might have expected, if the belief set 
forth in the Declaration had been the Church's belief, 
that some expression more restrictive to the elements 
would have been used, such as " under the forms of 
bread and wine," and not one of such wide import as 
"in the Lord's Supper." But to let this pass: Is 
there no way in which the body and blood of Christ 

« "Baptizatus in Agni sanguine quera legebat." In Esai. liii. 7. 

B 
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can be verity and indeed taken and received, unless 
they be literally taken and received ? If 8o, I fear the 
argument may require to be pushed somewhat beyond 
the point at which those who signed the Declaration 
would wish to stop. Are the body and blood of Christ, 
on their theory, literally taken and received? Were they 
so taken and received by the Apostles, on the occasion 
on which they were first given — the very body which was 
being broken — the very blood which was being shed ? 
What then are we to understand by a spiritual body, a 
super-sensuous body, or whatsoever other phrase the 
maintainers of an objective presence have recourse to, 
when they seek to persuade themselves that they are 
adhering to the letter even when they are in the act of 
departing from it ? Moreover our Lord's words were, 
" This is my body." They understand them as though 
He had said, ** This contains under it my body." 
Whether such is or is not the true meaning, it certainly 
is not the literal meaning. 

But let me ask whether, when our Lord called 
Himself ^'the true vine," He meant that He was 
literally a vine; or when in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
heaven is called "the true tabernacle," it is meant 
that it is literally a tabernacle ? Why then, when it 
is said that " the body and blood of Christ are verily 
and indeed taken and received," must this necessarily 
mean that they are literally taken and received, and 
not rather that they are taken and received in the 
truest and highest sense — a far truer and far higher 
sense than that in which they could be taken and 
received, if it were possible for them to be taken and 
received literally ? 

Appeal is often made to the title of a promised 



s 
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Homily^ ('' On the due receiving of Christ's blessed 
body and blood under the form of bread and wine/') 
in proof that the Church holds the doctrine of 
an objective presence. How little countenance is 
afforded by the Homily itself, such as it actually 
came forth, either to the said doctrine, or to the 
argument drawn from the language of the Cate- 
chism which we have been considering, is plain from 
the following passage contained in it : '^ The unbe- 
lieving and faithless cannot feed upon that precious 
body. . . . Wherefore let us prove and try ourselves 
unfeigned, whether we be plants of the fruitful olive, 
whether God hath purified our hearts by faith, ... so 
that at this His table, we receive not only the outward 
Sacrament but the spiritual thing also, nof the figure 
but the truth, not the shadow only but the body, not to 
death but to life, not to destruction but to salvation :" 
where it is implied, that all that evil men are capable 
of receiving is the " outward sacrament," the " figure," 
the " shadow." In the " spiritual thing," the " truth," 
the "body" or substance, they have neither part nor 
lot. The passage incidentally affords a significant 
comment upon those words in the prayer of humble 
access in the Communion Service, in which we beseech 
God to grant that " we may so eat the flesh of Christ 
and drink His blood, that our sinful bodies may be 
made clean by His body, and our souls washed through 
His most precious blood." 

I have already referred to the Articles. The key- 
note of the XXVIIIth and XXIXth Articles, under- 
stood in their obvious and natural sense, is that the 
mean, and the only mean, whereby the body of Christ 
is received and eaten in the Lord's Supper, is faith, 

b2 
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insomuch that they who are void of faith do not 
receive, do not eat. This, as I have observed, is 
precisely the language which we should expect on 
the theory of a subjective presence : it is inconsistent 
with the theory of an objective presence, except 
indeed on a supposition to which I have already 
alluded, but which finds not the slightest countenance 
in any part of our formularies, nor is it, as far as 
I am aware, entertained by those whose signatures 
are attached to the Declaration, that the presence with 
which, on consecration, the elements become instinct, 
is withdrawn the moment they touch the lips of a 
bad man. 

A summary answer which is made to this, and made 
with a sort of triumph, is that we have a comment 
upon the meaning of Article XXVIII, from the pen 
of the very person who framed it, Bishop Geste, and 
that that comment explains the Article on the prin- 
ciple of an objective presence: and if the XXVIIIth 
Article is so to be understood, so must the XXIXth 
likewise. 

It appears that Cheney, Bishop of Gloucester, could 
not bring himself to acquiesce in those words of the 
XXVIIIth Article, "The body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten in the Supper in a heavenly and 
spiritual manner only*' He understood them, in what 
is surely their natural sense, as implying a subjective 
presence, a presence to our spirits, and as denying 
any other; whereas he himself held an objective 
presence. And he seems to have complained to Cecil, 
the Queen's Secretary, on the subject. 

Geste, in a letter dated December 22, 1666, writes 
to Cecil to explain. He says. 
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" I suppose you have hard how ye Bisshop of 
Glocestre found him selue greeved with ye plasynge 
of this adverbe * onely* in this article, * The body 
of Christ is gyven taken and eaten in ye Supper 
after an heavenly and spiritual! maner onely' bycause 
it did take awaye ye presence of Christis Bodye in 
ye Sacmment^ and prively noted me to take his part 
therein, and yeasterdaye in myn absence more playnely 
vouched me for ye same. Whereas betwene him and 
me, I told him plainelye, that this word ' onelye' in ye 
foresaied Article did not exclude ye presence of Christis 
Body fro the Sacrament, but onely ye grossenes and 
sensiblenes in ye receavinge thereof: For I saied vnto 
him though he tooke Christis Bodye in his hand, re- 
ceaved it with his mouthe, and that corporally naturally 
reallye substantially and carnally, as ye doctors doo 
write, yet did he not for all that see it, feale it, smelle 
it, nor tast it. And therefore I told him 1 wold speake 
against him herein, and ye rather bycause ye article 
was of myn owne pennynge. And yet I wold not for 
all that denye therebye any thing that I had spoken 
for ye presence. And this was ye some of our tulke. 

" And this that I saied is so true by all sortes of 
men that even D. Hardinge writeth ye same as it 
appearetb most evidently by his wordes reported in ye 
Busshoppe of Salisburie's [Jewel's] booke, pagina 326, 
wich be thees: *Then ye maye saye yt in ye Sacra- 
ment His verye Body is present, yea really that is to 
saye, in deede, substantially that is in substance, and 
corporally carnally and naturally, by ye wich words is 
ment that His verye Bodye, His verye flesh, and His 
verye humane nature is there, not after corporall car- 
nail or naturall wise, but* invisibly unspeakeably super- 
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naturally spiritually divinely and by waye unto Him 
onlye knowen/ 

** Tliis I thought good to write to your honour for 
myn owne purgation. The Almightye God in Christ 
restore you to your old health, and longe kepe you in 
ye same with enerease of vertue and honour. 

" Youi's whole to his poore pow' 
" Edm. Roffen." 

Bishop Geste meant, probably, when he spoke of 
himself as having penned the Article, no more than 
that he was the author of the alterations which were 
made in it, for the Article itself had formed one of 
King Edward's Articles published ten years before, 
and it is not likely that the Article, in its original 
form, and the alterations now made in it, were by the 
same hand. 

Be this however as it may. Bishop Geste's object 
was to cover the doctrine of an objective presence. 
The words "given, taken, and eaten after a heavenly 
and spiritual manner," understood as he explains them^ 
do cover that doctrine : and the addition of the word 
"only" presents no obstacle. But his explanation 
is a non-natural one. So Cheney, to whom he 
tendered it, evidently felt. Had Cheney been able 
to accept it, he would have had no need to be 
scrupulous. As it was, he took the words in their 
natural sense, in the sense in which any candid 
person would naturally take them, that is, as implying 
a subjective presence. And taking them so, the word 
"only" to him who held an objective presence was 
a stumbling-block. It shut out an objective presence 
altogether. And so strongly did he feel this, that he 
was excommunicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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for the line which he took in consequence ^ This fact 
is at least as significant a comment upon the natural 
meaning of the words as Geste's letter. 

Let me add another comment, if not upon the 
words themselves, yet upon the interpretation which 
Geste puts upon them. It is from the pen of another 
of our bishops, Bishop Jeremy Taylor. '^ Bellarmine 
says, that Christ's body is in the Sacrament 'truly, 
substantially, really, but not corporally ; nay, you may 
say, spiritually.' And now a man would think we 
had him sure. But his nature is labile and slippery : 
you are never the nearer for this. For he intends 
not, for all these fine words, that Christ's body is 
present * spiritually,' as the word is used in Scripture, 
and in all common notices of usual speaking. But 
* spiritually' with him signifies (as it does with Harding 
and Geste) ' after the manner of spirits,' which, besides 
that it is a cozening of the world in the manner of 
expression, is also a direct folly and contradiction, that 
a body should be substantially present, that is, with 
the nature of a body, naturally, and yet be not as 
a body, but as a spirit, with that manner of being 
with which a spirit is distinguished from a body. In 
vain, therefore, is it that he denies the carnal manner 
and admits a spiritual, and ever after requires that we 
believe a carnal presence even in the very manner. 
But this caution and exactness in the use of the 
word * spiritual' is therefore carefully to be observed, 
lest the contention of both parties should seem trifling, 
and to be for nothing. We say that Christ's body is 
in the Sacrament really, but spiritually. They say it 
is there really, but spiritually. Where now is the 

' See below, p. 26. 
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difference ? Here : by * spiritually' they mean * after 
the manner of a spirit;' by ^ spiritualhf we mean * pre- 
sent to our spirits only^ that is, so as Christ is not 
present to any other sense but that of faith or spiritual 
susception : but their way makes His body to be present 
no way but that which is impossible, and implies a 
contradiction \ a body not after the manner of a body, 
a body like a spirit, a body without a body, and a 
sacrifice of body and blood without body and blood, 
corpus incorporeuniy cruor incruentus. They say that 
Christ's body is truly present there, as it was upon 
the cross, but not after the manner of all or any 
body, but after the manner of being as an angel is 
in a place ; that's their * spiritually.' But we, by 
* the real spiritual presence of Christ, do understand 
Christ to he present, as the Spirit of God is present 
in the hearts of the faithful, by blessing and grace ; 
and that is all which we mean besides the tropical 
and figurative presence.^^ Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
Real Presence, i, 8. 

The sense then which Geste meant the words 
"given, taken, and eaten only after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner" to bear, is not their natural sense. 
And that the Convocation did not accept them in that 
sense is plain from the fact, that they are inconsistent, 
so understood, with the rest of the Article, and with 
the XXlXth Article. 

That they are so inconsistent Geste himself, on 
consideration, came to feel. It appears that, shortly 
after the letter above cited was brought to light, there 
was discovered, in the same repositoiy, another letter, 
without a signature indeed, but evidently by the same 
hand, written in 1671, when the Articles, which had 
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been again revised, were under the Queen's considera- 
tion, having been given up to her by the Bishops ** to 
peruse them and judge them^." Like the former, it 
was addressed to Cecil : and its object was to suggest 
alterations, such as would bring the Articles more into 
accordance with the writer*s views. Probably the same 
suggestions had already been offered in Convocation, 
but without effect. 

Among other suggestions, after repeating almost 
in the same words what he had said in his former 
letter, in justification of the assertion that Christ's 
body is ^' given, taken, and eaten after a heavenly 
and spiritual manner only," Geste goes on, " Yet for 
all this, to avoid offence and contention, the word 
^ only ' may be well left out, as not needful. My 
Lord of Gloucester is pronounced excommunicate by 
my Lord of Canterbury, and shall be cited to answer 
before him and other Bishops to certain errors which 
he is accused to hold. I think if this word 'only' were 
put out of the book for his sake, it were the best." 

But this word "only" was not, it seems, the only 
stumbling-block. "It followeth in the book, 'The 
mean whereby the body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the Supper is faith.' If this word profitably 
were put hereunto in this sort, 'But the mean whereby 
the body of Christ is profitably received and eaten in 
the Supper is faith,' then should the occasion of this 
question, Whether the evil do receive Christ's body 
in the Sacrament because they lack faith, which riseth 
of the foresaid words and causeth much strife, be 
quite taken away, for that hereby is not denied the 

8 See the Letter in Dean Goode's " Supplement" to his work 
on the Eucharist, pp. 7, &c. 
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unfruitful receiving of Christ's body without faith^ but 
the fruitful only affirmed." 

He next proceeds to the XXIXth Article, which 
had not as yet a place in the authorized formulary, — 
a fact of no slight importance in connection with the 
letter of December 1566. It had been accepted 
indeed by Convocation in 1562, but had not been 
suffered to appear in the printed copy of the 
Articles, as set forth with the assent and sanction 
of the Crown, some adverse influence having been 
brought to bear against it. "If this Article," he 
says, " be confirmed and authorized by the Queen's 
Grace, it will cause much business, because it is quite 
contrary to the Scripture and to the doctrine of the 
Fathers ; for it is certain that Judas, as evil as he was, 
did receive Christ's body, because Christ said unto 
him, * Take, eat, this is my body.' It is not said. If 
thou be a good or a faithful man, take, eat, this is my 
body i but simply, without any such condition. Take, 
eat, this is my body. So that to all men which be 
of the Church, and of the profession of Christ, whether 
they be good or bad, faithful or unfaithful, Christ's 
body is given, and they do receive it\" 

The Articles then, such as we have them, for all 
Bishop Geste's manipulation of the XXVIIIth, do 
not teach the doctrine of an objective presence. A 
non-natural sense must be put upon Article XXVIII 

^ Yet it has been asserted, that '• Geste's second letter only 
strengthens his first letter:" that " he knew certainly as well as 
any man what Article XXVIII means, and that it was only 
natural that he should wish that no room should be left to cast 
a doubt upon the meaning of Article XXVIII by the loose 
popular interpretation of Article XXIX which has ensued, as 
he expected it would." 
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to make it even seem to teach it; and Article XXIX, 
on his own shewing, is plainly inconsistent with it. 

So much for the assertion, that the doctrine of an 
objective presence is the doctrine of the English 
Church. The reader will be convinced, 1 thinks 
that however her formularies may possibly, in one 
place or another, be made to cover that doctrine, yet 
such is not her own belief. She may or may not 
tolerate, she does not herself hold it. 

On the remaining subject, that of sacrifice, I need 
say but little. I appeal to Mr. Butler and those who 
are associated with him, whether they do not them- 
selves feel^ that, on this point, our formularies are, 
to use the mildest term, painfully silent. 

And their silence is the more remarkable when we 
contrast them with the formularies of the Church of 
Rome, especially remembering that, except for the 
theory of transubstantiation, there does not appear to 
be any essential difference between the Roman doctrine 
and the doctrine held by those who have signed the 
Declaration. In the one case the material elements 
of bread and wine are held to be annihilated, in the 
other they are held to remain ; but both parties agree 
in believing that, ^' under the forms of bread and wine," 
the very body and blood of Christ, "spiritually" 
present, to use the term *^ spiritually " in a sense 
common to both^ are offered in sacrifice to the Father. 

* For the Koman interpretation of " spiritually," see Harding 
as quoted by Geste, and Bellarmine as quoted by Jeremy 
Taylor, above, pages 21 and 28. The precise expression used 
in the Declaration is " sacramentally present," one of the 
many equivocal terms by v^hich this unhappy controversy 
has been darkened ; but its meaning in the present instance 
is plain from the definition given in the preceding section 
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This is distinctly the doctrine set forth in the 
Tridentine Canons and in Pope Pius's Creed. And 
in the Roman Liturgy all, with one memorable 
exception ^ is consistent with it. The predominant 
idea there is that of a sacrifice^ — the sacrifice of 
the body and blood of Christ, present under the 
forms of bread and wine. The Anglican Liturgy, 
so far as any such sacrifice is concerned^ presents an 
entire blank\ There is indeed the oblation of the 

of the sense in which the hody and hlood of Christ are 
understood to be present, — that is to say, "really and truly, 
but Spiritually and ineffably, under * the outward visible part 
or sign' or * form of bread and wine.' " Dr. Pusey, in his 
Appendix to his Sermon " Will ye also go away," states his own 
belief in these words : "I believe that, as in all our prayers 
* through Jesus Christ our Lord,' we plead in word that one 
meritorious sacrifice; so in the celebration of the holy Eucharist, 
the priest presents and pleads to the Father that same body 
which was broken for us, and the blood which was shed for us, 
therein sacramentally present by virtue of the consecration, which 
our great High Priest, in His perpetual intercession for us, 
locally present in His natural body at the right hand of the 
Father, evermore exhibits before the Father for us." P. 27. 

^ In the Canon of the Mass, the consecration is followed by 
the prayer : ** Supra qu8B propitio et sereno vultu respicere 
digneris, et accepta habere, sicuti accepta habere dignatus es 
munera pueri tui justi Abel, et sacrificium Patriarchse nostri 
Abrahee, et quod tibi obtulit summus Sacerdos tuus Melchizedek, 
sanctum sacrificium, immaculatam Hostiam." "What a com- 
parison," remarks the Bishop of St. David's, (Charge 1866, 
p. 96,) " when Jesus Christ Himself is supposed to be on the 
Altar!" The remark is equally just, whether the supposition 
rest upon the theory of transubstantiation, or upon any other 
theory of an objective presence whatsoever. And the prayer 
is so far a witness against the existence of a belief of any such 
presence at the time when it was originally framed. 

^ I transcribe the Bishop of St. David's remarks on the 
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elements of bread and wine to be used for the pur- 
poses of the Sacrament ; there is the offering of our- 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice ; there is the sacrifice of praise and 

contrast between the Roman and the Anglican Liturgies on the 
subject of Sacrifice, (Charge, 1866, p. 94.) 

" The difference is marked by their several names and 
descriptions. The one is an Office for the Administration of 
the Lord's Supper or Holy Communion; the other for the 
Celebration of a Sacrifice. The difference indicated by the 
titles is equally conspicuous in the contents of the two liturgies. 
In the Anglican, the idea which is most exclusively predominant 
is that of Communion. There is indeed an offertory, and an 
oblation of common things for sacred and charitable uses. 
There is mention of a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving which 
appears to include the whole rite ; and the communicants offer 
and present themselves, their souls and bodies, as a living 
sacrifice. But of any other kind of sacrifice, and particu- 
larly of any sacrificial oblation of the consecrated elements, 
there is not a word. The consecration is immediately fol- 
lowed by the Communion, which is the great business of 
the whole. On the other hand, the Council of Trent pro- 
nounces an anathema on those who say that there is not 
offered to God in the Mass a true and proper sacrifice, or that 
the offering consists only in Christ's being given to us for 
manducation ; or that the sacrifice of the Mass is only one of 
praise and thanksgiving, or a bare commemoration of the 
sacrifice performed on the cross, and not propitiatory. A more 
direct conflict of views, if they are supposed to relate to the 
same subject, or to two subjects not essentially different from 
one another, it would be difficult to conceive ; for that which 
the Council so emphatically denies to be the sacrifice of the 
Mass, is the only thing to which our Church gives the name of 
her sacrifice. That which the Council declares to be the true 
and proper sacrifice of the Mass, is an offering as to which our 
Church is absolutely silent." 

The contrast between the Ordinals of the two Churches is not 
less remarkable than that between their Liturgies. 
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thanksgiving, by which is obviously meant the whole 
Sacramental Service in which the worshippers have 
been engaged ""; and that whole Sacramental Service is 
set forth as ordained for the continual remembrance of 
the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and so as a perpetual 
memorial of that sacrifice : but there is not one hint of 
sacrifice under the notion which these gentlemen enter-^ 
tain ; not one hint that under the forms of bread and 



™ The following extract from Cranmer's book on the Lord's 
Supper will throw light upon the sense in which the term 
" sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving" was used by those who 
compiled the English Liturgy : *' And that all men may the 
better understand this sacrifice of Christ which He made for 
the great benefit of all men, it is necessaiy to know the 
distinction and diversity of sacrifices. 

" One kind of sacrifice there is, which is called a propitiatory 
or merciful sacrifice, i. e. such a sacrifice as pacifieth God's 
wrath and indignation, and obtaineth mercy and forgiveness 
for all our sins, and is the ransom for our redemption from 
everlasting damnation. 

" And although in the Old Testament there were certain 
sacrifices called by that name, yet in very deed there is but one 
such sacrifice, whereby our sins be pardoned, and God's mercy 
and favour obtained, which is the death of the Son of God, our 
Lord Jesu Christ : nor never was any other sacrifice propitatory 
at any time, nor ever shall be. 

** Another kind of sacrifice there is which doth not reconcile 
us to God, but is made of them that be reconciled by Christ, to 
testify our duties unto God, and to shew ourselves thankful 
imto Him. And therefore they be called sacrifices of laud, 
praise, and thanksgiving. 

"And this sacrifice generally is our whole obedience unto 
God, in keeping His laws and commandments ; of which 
manner of sacrifice speaketh the prophet David, .... and 
St. Paul saith, that ' alway we offer unto God a sacrifice of 
laud and praise by Jesus Christ.' " Ch. iii. 
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wine the body and blood of Christ are offered up to 
God as a propitiatory sacrifice upon the Church's altar. 
I have now gone over each of the three particulars 
on which Mr. Butler and those who with him have 
signed the Declaration affirm that their doctrine is in 
accordance with the mind of our Lord as received by 
the Church of England. Whether indeed the formu- 
laries of the Church of England may or may not, in 
some instances, be capable of being interpreted so as to 
cover that doctrine, whether through the imperfection 
of language or of charitable design, it has been no 
part of my purpose to inquire. But it must, I think, 
be plain to every candid person that she does not 
herself hold it. 1. She believes the body and blood 
of Christ to be verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord's Supper, but she knows 
nothing of a reception by evil men, or of a presence, 
on any theory whatsoever, in the consecrated elements. 
2. She regards the Eucharist as a memorial of the sacri- 
fice of the death of Christ, and " pleads to the Father 
that same body which was broken for us, and the blood 
which was shed for us ;" but she knows nothing of the 
offering up of that body as actually present, in whatso- 
ever manner, under the form of bread and wine. 3. She 
adores Christ in the Sacrament, yea she eats not, to use 
St. Augustine's words, without adoring, but her ado- 
ration is not directed towards the creatures of bread 
and wine, as though His sacred body and blood were 
in some mysterious and ineffable manner contained 
within them, but "lifting up her heart" to heaven, 
she there worships Him, who sitteth at the right hand 
of the Father and yet vouchsafes to make the " humble 
and contrite spirit" His sanctuary. 
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THE SUFFICIENCY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 

FOR SALVATION. 



"And that from a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
•profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness: That the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works."— 2 Timothy Hi., 15, 16, 17. 

<< The Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise onto 
salvation throngh faith which is in Christ Jesns ! '* A subject of 
overpowering magnitude is brought before us, my brethren, in 
these words — the sufficiency of the Holy Scripture to salvation. 
May God the Holy Ghost pity my need, and may He pity yours. 
To me may He give the tongue of the learned, that I may know 
how to speak a word in season to him that is weary ; to you may 
He grant that childlike mind which receives with meekness the 
engrafted message of Jesus. 

I would speak to you, in the first place, of ** the salvation 
which is by faith in Jesus Christ. 

In the second place, of the ability of the Holy Scriptures to 
make men wise unto that salvation ; 

And, then, in the third place, I would obviate some popular 
difficulties, which possibly may be working iii the minds of my 
audience. 

I begin by directing your attention to the salvation which is by faith 
of Jesus Christ. Salvation, my brethren, is a mighty, a glorious 
word. It signifies, in the terminology of the Divine Book, the 
entire undoing in the case of each individual who partakes thereof, 
of all the consequences of the Fall, The Fall brought you and the 
Fall brought me into a state of condemnation. Original sin and 
actual sin, in each case, has brought us into that condemnation 
which is described in the words, '^ The Scripture has concluded 



all under sin." And the consequence of this has been that, being 
"concluded under sin/' we are by nature under the sentence, not 
merely of temporal, but of eternal death. " The wages of sin'*— 
the wages which shall as surely be paid to each unsaved soul as 
to the hireling his due — yea much more surely, for the hireling 
may be defrauded of that which he has earned, but the unsaved 
sinner shall never fail of that which he has brought upon him- 
self — "the wages of sin is death." Now, salvation reverses all 
this. Salvation obliterates all the guilt, washes it out in such a 
way that sins that were as scarlet become white as snow — 
obliterates it in such sort that sins that were recorded in the Book 
of God's memory are blotted out, and " shall be remembered no 
more." Salvation reverses the whole sentence of condemnation. 
" There is, therefore," (this is the account of salvation,) "now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus." But, further, 
the Fall brought us, it brought you, it brought me into a state of 
spiritual alienation from God. He may graciously purpose to 
bestow upon us the pardon of our sins. He may have lovingly 
provided the complete reversal of our punishment. But the cry 
of my inmost soul, the cry of your inmost soul by nature is, 
" Depart from us; we desire not the knowledge of Thy ways." 
" The carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be." My brethren, salva- 
tion removes us from this state, and brings us by sovereign 
invincible grace into the position of him who, when he came to 
himself, said, " I will arise and go to my Father, and will say 
unto him. Father I have sinned against heaven and [before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son." It was salvation 
in this its aspect of which we heard in the second lesson to-night. 
" You hath He quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins." 
" God who is rich in mercy, for His great love, wherewith He 
loved us even when we were dead in sin, hath quickened us together 
with Christ." But to proceed further. The Fall brought us 
beneath the dominion of sin, the devil, and nature ; and this 
infection of nature, indwelling sin, remains even in them who 
are regenerate, so that the flesh lusteth against the spirit 
and the spirit against the flesh; and these are contrary the 
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one to tlio other, bo that we cannot do the things we would. 
If left to ourselves, oven after grace has quickened us, we 
should surely fall away, surely perish, surely be cast away 
by our own act and deed after all ; but salvation provides against 
this also. It not only delivers from the guilt and the condemna- 
tion, from spiritual death and alienation, but it keeps us 
increasing in the Holy Spirit more and more until we come to 
His everlasting kingdom. But, my brethren, we are compound 
beings. The body is the tabernacle in which the Spirit dwells, 
and that body has been partaker of the Fall. '^ Sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin." Bat salvation reverses that 
also. It is only when the dead are raised incorruptible and 
when the living are changed that to the full and entire extent 
shall be realised the meaning of this great and glorious word 
** salvation." 0, my brethren, then throughout the countless 
ages of eternity shall be understood how meet the song of the 
redeemed, ** Salvation, to Him that sitteth upon the Throne and to 
the Lamb for ever." And this salvation is entirely brought to pass 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. Who is it that takes the guilt ? 
Who is it that suffers the penalty ? Who is it that puts away 
sin that it may bo remembered no more ? It is the Saviour, 
Christ the Lord, who gave himself for us that He might redeem 
us from our iniquities. It is Jesus, who delivers us from the 
wrath to come. And, again, who is it that conquers the aliena- 
tion dwelling in the bosom of His redeemed, and, in the language 
of the 110th Psalm, ** makes His people willing in the day of 
His power?" Again I say it is the Lord Jesus Christ ; "for 
God hath exalted Him to bo a Prince and a Saviour to give 
repentance unto Israel and the forgiveness of sins." And, once 
more, who is it that protects His erring, weak, wandering, way- 
ward people ? Who is it that bring3 forth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness ? Who is it that guides us by His counsel as well 
as brings us to glory ? Who is it that is able to keep His people 
from falling and present them faultless before the presence of 
His Glory with exceeding joy ? Again it is Jesus ; for he is 
**the only wise God, our Saviour." And, lastly, my brethren, 
with regard to this salvation of God, who is it that is the Resur- 



rection and the Life? Who is it thai raises this mortal body and 
fashions it like unto His gbrions body ? It is onr Savionr Jesus 
Christ, at His glorious appearing who has the dew of His youth 
more than the dew from the womb of the morning. 

But, now, some poor anxious one who may haTe strayed into 
this church to-night may say, '' 0, that such a salvation might be 
mine ! 0, that I might be delivered from guilt and condemnation ! 
0, that the new life-giving Spirit might dwell in my bosom ! 0, 
that I might be kept from falling! 0^ that I might be presented 
faultless before the presence of His glory with exceeding joy! 
What shall I do to be saved?" My brethren, the answer given 
to the gaoler at Phillippi eighteen centuries ago is the answer 
to be given now, ** Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.** The answer is, consider not the depth of thy 
corruption ; consider not the height of thy guilt ; consider 
not all the aggravations of thy case. If thou forsakest sin ; if 
thou tumest unto Jesus by faith ; thou shalt not perish, but have 
everlasting life. 0, yes; the salvation we ministers of the Word 
have to proclaim is salvation by faith; -simple, sole faith in Jesus 
Christ. 0, my brother, 0, my sister, men, women, of broken and 
contrite heart, that thou mightest be enabled this very night to 
lay hold upon Him by faith, and then it shall be well with thee. 
As is written in the 5th chapter of St. John, in the 24th verse : — 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth my word and 
believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation, but is passed from death unto life.'* 
Now, my brethren, do let me ask what is there to be compared to 
salvation. You may have youth, you may have health, you may 
have wealth, you may have influence, you may have character, you 
may have reputation, you may have learning, you may have every- 
thiog that can adorn this poor feeble, frail body, and the intel- 
lectual nature also which dwelleth within ; but what are you without 
salvation ? A poor criminal waiting for the day when the Great Judge 
of all shall call you to account for the deeds done in the body and 
shall pass the irrevocable sentence, ** Depart ye cursed into ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels.'* But are you 
poor, are you of no reputation, are you utterly unknowii in the 



world, are yoa amoDg those whose knowledge of literature is of the 
scantiest possible description, are you one whom every one 
passes by, — ^yet, if you believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and are 
by faith in possession of His salvation, then you are sons and 
daughters of a king, waiting for the day when He shall come 
Himself and say, <' Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world/' 
My brethren, is there any one here who is moved by these con- 
siderations, and is apt to say, "0, that I might be better 
acquainted with this subject of salvation 1" I say look at the 
little book which lies open before you. Look at the Scriptures 
of God. Look at the Holy Scriptures. They are able to make 
you wise unto salvation. They are able to do so, in the first 
place, from their great simplicity. Simplicity of statement and 
simplicity of style are essential in books which are designed to 
instruct. And, my brethren, is not this a distinguishing character- 
istic of the Holy Scriptures? It would seem as if the words 
spoken to one of the prophets were characteristic of the whole 
volume. ^' Write the vision, and make it plain upon tables that 
he may run that readeth it.** 

« The testimony of the Lord is pure, making wise the simple.*' 
0, how plain, 0, how simple is the great doctrine of salvation 
upon which we have just been speaking made for you t Take 
the little word I have mentioned to you, *' Believe.** '* Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.** Surely he 
was right who wrote in the 10th of Romans : — ** The word is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart : that is, the word 
of faith which we preach ; that if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.** 0, that 
grace may be given to the souls that are here present before God 
to submit to the simplicity of His Holy Book ; to be willing to 
be taught by that sacred volume, lino upon Hue and precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little. You will remember tho 
story of Naaman, who was told to dip in the waters of Jordan 
and be clean, and how he said, ^* Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Pamagcus, M\qx tban all tho waters of Israel ? may I 
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not wash in them and be cleaji ?" How timely was the remon- 
strance of the servant, ** My father, if the prophet had bid thee 
do some great thing wouldest thou not have done it ? How 
much rather, then, when he saith to thee wash and be clean ?" 
Be content, then, out of the Scriptures to be taught like little 
children. '^ Except a man be converted and become as a little 
child he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.'* 

Bat take a second thought. The Scriptures are able to make 
US wise onto salvation because of their abundant completeness. 
To be equal to its task a book that undertakes to instruct upon 
any given subject should exhaust that subject ; it should take up 
the subject in all its bearings, in all its appHcations, in all 
its circumstances, and lay them completely before the peruser. 
And now, my brethren, will you tell me what is there in 
the whole history of a soul that comes to glory which is not 
amply treated on in the Holy Scriptures of truth. Take the 
beginning of salvation in the councils of eternity ; take the 
Fall ; take the promise of the Redeemer ; take all the different 
illustrations brought out in type and in prophecy, and say 
is there not a completeness of definite instruction in the volume 
of the Old and New Testament. And then take ihe four 
Gospels : take the Epistles ; take the chapter read for our second 
lesson to-night, and say whether they do not form a honeycomb 
every cell of which is a mine dearer than thousands of silver 
and gold, — a mine full of the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Again, take the different positions in which the saved soul can bo 
placed. There are the relations of father and child, husband 
and wife, minister and people. Take any one of these relations, 
and study the Book of God with special reference to any one of 
them, and you will be surprised to discover, if you have never 
made the experiment before, how entirely Scripture would seem 
to be written for the express purpose of answering any special 
inquiry addressed to it. I speak with confidence. There is no 
position in which any one person can possibly be rightly placard 
as a saved soul ; there is not a single position or relation in 
which he can stand, in which Scripture, if applied to for guidance 
how he shall act jiu that relation as one ^^ho has been bought with 



a price, in which Scripture shall not supply fully all his need. 
My brethren, that comes out in our very text :~'' That the man 
of God may bo perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works." Joshua was a comparatively young man when he was 
entering upon the task of leading the children of Israel into the 
land of promise. He had but a very small portion of the Word 
of G-od. But he had this spoken to him :— '< This Book of the 
Law shall not depart out of thy mouth : but thou shalt meditate 
therein day and night, that thou maycst observe to do according 
to all that is written therein : for then thou shalt make thy way 
prosperous and then thou shalt have good success." Romomber, 
I entreat you, the word '* prosperous." The ^* prosperous man" 
is described in the. 1st Psalm, as like a tree planted by the rivers 
of waters, whose leaf withereth not, which bears fruit in due 
season ; but there is this characteristic description : ** His delight 
is in the law of the Lord, and in his law doth he meditate day 
and night." 

But that the Scriptures are able to make us wise unto 

salvation is also proved, in the third place, by their unchanging 

stability. I suppose there is no person in this Church, who has 

come to years of maturity, who does not riemembor looking at 

books of instruction which are now superseded by other and 

newer works. But I have before me to-night a book which has 

from the very moment it was finished down to the present hour, 

and which until the earth and the heavens shall pass away will 

always be found to supply the wants of every case. I ask, has 

there ever been a soul who felt its need of instruction and was 

willing to go to the Word of God who ever came empty away ? 

Scripture seems to have been written expressly for my case ; it 

anticipates all my wants ; it unfolds all hearts ; and it exactly 

supplies all my need by the revelation of Christ. And so it shall 

be again. '< HeavQU and earth shall pass away," but, says the 

Lord Jesus Christ, ** My Word shall not pass away." There is 

a remarkable passage in the Book of the Prophet Zechariah (1st 

chap. 5 verse), ** The fathers, where are they ? and the propheis, 

do they live for ever ? But my words and my statutes which 

I commanded my servants the prophets, did not they take 
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hold of your fathers? And they returned &nd said, like as 
the Lord of Hosts thought to do unto ns, according to our 
ways, and according to our doings, so hath he dealt with us/* 
And do you not remember the beautiful parallelism drawn out in 
the 19th Psalm. There you hare at the beginning the wonders 
of the starry firmament on high, the sun, the moon, the planets, 
receiving and exhibiting light from the one great centre. Then 
you have in the latter part of the psalm that which is infinitely 
more wonderfnl. It is : — ** The law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul : the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple." Just as the sun has never yet been antiquated, 
and just as the sun shall never be antiquated until it passes away 
with the created universe, so that Word of God shall never be 
antiquated till mortality is swallowed up in life. 

But take one more, one fourth thought. Be sure that the 
Scriptures are able to make wise unto salvation because of their 
quickening power. My brethren, you all remember in the days 
of your childhood your books of instruction were marked as ** by 
authority.*' What was meant by the statement that that same 
book was by authority? This was meant: — That the teacher 
under whom you were placed had appointed that book for your 
instruction, and would help you in its use. So it is with regard 
to the Scriptures. All Scripture is given by inspiration of Xrod, 
from Genesis to Bevelation. Every word as it fell from the pen 
of the writer is the Word of God. It is given by the authority of 
the King. That being the case, what may not be looked for ? 
We may look for the Eing*s grace and blessing to come and work 
wonders for us by His Word. And so it is. That passage which 
was read in the first lesson, contains the truth of God upon this 
point: — "As the rain cometh down and the snow firom heaven, 
and retumeth not thither, but maketh it bring forth and bud that 
it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my 
word be which goeth forth out of my mouth, it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it." 0, rest not, 
beloved brethren, until you can say, by your own practical and 
blessed experience, that the Soly Scriptures are able to make you 
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wise unto salvation; antil you can say that the Holy Ghost, who 
wrote them in all their simplicity, who filled up every detail with 
an abundant exuberance of fullness, has come and written His 
Word, ''not on tables of stone but in fleshy tables of the heart, 
not with ink but with the spirit of the living God." 

Such is a very brief outline, in the first place, of the salva- 
tion which is by faith in Christ Jesus; and, in the second place, 
of the ability of the Holy Scripture to make wise unto salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ. 

And now let me conclude by obviating, or rather pointing out 
how can be obviated, certain popular difficulties connected with 
the whole subject. 

The first I would mention is this. The Apostle is here 
speaking only of the Qld Testament volume. The Scriptures 
which he told Timothy he had '' known from a child,'' were but 
the books of the Mosaic, Levitioal, and Jewish economy. My 
brethren, let it be so for a moment. Then how much more if 
that volume, incomplete in its teaching, typical and symbolical 
in its utterances, was able to '' make wise unto salvation ''-*how 
much more shall the Scriptures do now, when day has dawned 
and the shadows have fled quite away, and that volume stands 
complete in its integrity which begins with Genesis and ends with 
the revelation of Saint John ? 

But is it quite certain that the Apostle spoke of the Old 
Testament only ? Had not St. Paul an eye to the New Testa- 
ment when after saying to Timothy, ** and that from a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus,'' he 
added, '' aU Soripture"-»the words spoken by the holy prophets, 
as well as by the Apostles of our Lord and Saviour — '' all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness: that the man of God maybe perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works?" For you remember how his brother 
Peter speaks of our Apostle's writings as part of the Scripture. 

But a second thought and a second difficulty is this. It is 
one that is drawn from the quiver of the infidel : — '/ We are not 
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certain that we have got the Holy Scriptures *of which St. Paul 
wrote, oven if he did mean the whole volume." I answer thai 
we have got them, and that wo must give up the authorship of 
every other volume in our lihrary, of any date, if we give up the 
authenticity of the Scriptures. There is no volume which has 
such a preponderance, such an exuherance of proof that it is the 
book it professes to be, that it was written at times, and in 
periods, and by the men alleged to have been employed as pen- 
men by the Holy Ghost. With regard to the variations which it 
is thought have crept into the text since the early days, I would 
just remind you of Bengel, the Dutch commentator's remark on 
the various readings of manuscripts. He went into the matter 
most thoroughly, and he has left a lasting monument of his 
industry behind him. He rose from his study with a hear^ 
overflowing with a conviction of the integrity of the whole 
Volume. It was watched over by the rivalry of sects, the Jews 
and the Samaritans before the coming of Christ ; by the Jews 
and Christians since ; and then the orthodox and heretics had 
all been watching to guard the integrity of the text, and so that 
indeed we have substantially every word of God in our hands to 
this day. 

Perhaps I may, in passing, remove, or attempt to remove, 
from some minds another difficulty that has been suggested. In 
the 7th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle 
Paul, as you will remember, speaks, in the 10th verse, of giving 
a command — '' Yet not I, but the Lord." In the 12th verse he 
says : — *< But to the rest speak I, not the Lord." He says also 
at the end of the chapter, << I think also that I have the Spirit 
of God." My brethren, when he speaks of the Lord commanding 
not he, he refers to the Old Testament Scriptures ; when he 
speaks of himself a^d not the Lord, he takes his stand as a New 
Testament vmter. And when he says ^' I think I have the 
Spirit of God," that is a statement, according to the Greek idiomi 
that he was certain he was speaking by Divine inspiration. 

But I come to a fourth and by fiir too-often repeated an 
objection, and that is this:-— We owe the Scripture to the 
Church, and, therefore, the Church must be the Scriptures' inter-^ 
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preior. I ask the qnestion, recalling to your memory the facts 
which I have just been quoting, do >yo owe the Sariptares wholly 
and solely to the Church? That is to say, do we owe them 
wholly and solely to those who are esteemed orthodox ? No. 
The Scriptures are, of course, handed to us mainly through the 
channel of the visible church; but they are corroborated and 
proved to be the Scriptures by an abundance of external testi« 
mony which we must not overlook. But, supposing it granted 
that the Church, as one of our articles teaches, is '* a witness and 
a keeper of Holy Writ," that does not exalt it to a position of 
co-ordinate, and much less to one of superior authority. Just 
take a simple illustration. A father sends a letter to his child ; 
the child knows the writing, as that of the parent he loves. He 
accepts and studies the letter, and if the messenger attempts to 
interpose an interpretation contrary to that of the recipient, he 
rejects it. And so with Regard to the Scriptures. My brethren, 
when tho Lord Jesus Christ said, ** Search the Scriptures," while 
He continually appealed to the Scriptures, and said, <^The 
Scriptures cannot be broken," wo must maintain the supremacy 
of Scripture even to that body which is designated tho visible 
church. 

A fifth objection taken to the sufficiency of Holy Scripture is 
the alleged disunion of those who profess to refer to Scripture. 
My time does not permit me to quote at length Jewel's Apology; 
but it is well worthy of reference, The simple argument he 
brings out is this: — He says that in the earliest days of 
Christianity doubts and difficulties existed, and there will always 
be heresies to the very end of time. And then he points to the divi- 
sions which abound in the very Church of Home itself. But while 
I repeat this from him, I wish to ask you if these differences 
arise from loyalty to Scripture ? No. You will generally, nay 
you will always find that where differences exist there is some 
way or other a partiality in dealing with Scripture and a setting 
aside of portions of Scripture. I will take one notable instance. 
The Soeinian professes to go by Scripture ; but his Scripture 
practically consists of the four Gospels only, and not even of 
these in their completeness. 

From the9« differenc^^ in the yieible ehciroh, I now come to 
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the invisible church of the first-bom in heaven. Do differences 
really exist among true Christians ? I know there are differences 
as to matters of outvrard regimen. Bat church government 
under the gospel economy is much more expansive than it was 
under the old economy. With regard to doctrine, however, put 
two real Christians together on their knees, and you will find 
that whatever theoretical differences there may be between them, 
they are really one when they approach the throne of God. 
<< By grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of your- 
selves; it is the gift of God," is still the cry of both, each in 
his own case. 

There were other points I should like to have spoken of. I 
should like to have referred to the advice given by St. Paul to 
the Thessalonians, to ''hold fast the traditions which ye have 
been taught, whether by word or our epistle." Bemember that 
the whole argument is built upon the meaning of the word 
'' tradition." The tradition named here by St. Paul is the 
teaching communicated directly from his inspired lips. It was 
as if he had said to the Church at Thessalonica, '' I have written 
one epistle. Bemember what you have received from me, 
whether by way of teaching or by the epistle I have already sent, 
or by that which I now send." Is not this a totally different 
thing from being called upon to receive as co-ordinate with the 
Word of God sayings and writings that have come down from 
generation to generation from uninspired men, and with respect 
to which it is utterly impossible to distinguish between the gold 
and the dross ? Let me close this part of my subject by reading 
to you a passage which may serve you as a motto. In the 22nd 
chapter of Proverbs and the 20th and 21st verses it is said : — 
<' Have I not written to thee excellent things in counsels and 
knowledge, that I might make thee know the certainty of the 
words of truth, that thou mightest answer the words of truth to 
them that send unto thee ? " 

And, now, one single word more. I have endeavoured to 
show you what is the salvation of God. I have endeavoured to 
show the sufficiency of Scripture to instruct unto salvation. And 
I have endeavoured to meet some of the doubts and difficulties 
^hich arQ raised fropi time to time in the azudQu^ mi&d, I^ow, 
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I take my stand on lower grounds, but still upon grounds which 
it is extremely important that, as members of the Church of 
England, you should tenaciously hold. I say that in exalting the 
supremacy of Holy Scripture above man and minister I am but 
setting forth the teaching of the articles and formularies of the 
Church of England. Have you read, as indeed I may boldly say 
you ought to read, the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. Turn for 
a moment to the 6th article : — '' Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man that it should he believed as an article of the faith or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation.** Turn to the 8th 
article on the creeds : — '5 The three creeds, Nicene Creed, Atha- 
nasias's Creed, and that which is commonly called the Apostles* 
Creed, ought thoroughly to be received and believed.'* Why ? 
Because they have come to us from tradition and never been 
doubted ? No. " For they may be proved by most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture.** And so, again, take the 20th 
article on the authority of the Church: — **The Church hath 
power to decree rites or ceremonies and authority in controversies 
of faith ; and yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain any- 
thing that is contrary to God's Word written, neither may it so 
expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to another. 
Wherefore although the Church be a witness and a keeper*' — 
mark the word a witness, meaning that there are other means 
by which the Book may have come to us— "of Holy Writ, 
yet, as it ought not to decree anything against the same, so 
besides the same ought it not to enforce anything to be believed 
for necessity of salvation.** And, my brethren, if this be laid 
down as a general principle with regard to the teaching to be laid 
before our flocks, we ministers are called upon when we are 
ordained most diligently to remember this. Just let me read you 
one or two words out of the service for the Ordination of Priests. 
There is in this service a most beautiful, interesting, and instruc- 
tive address which the bishop makes to the presbyters assembled 
before him. About the middle of the address he says : — " Seeing 
that you cannot by any other means compass the doing of so 
weighty a work pertaining to the salvation of man, but with 
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doctrine and exhortation taken out of the Holy Scriptures, and 
with a life agreeable to the same ; consider how studious ye 
ought to be in reading and learning the Scriptures, and in 
framing the manners both of yourselves and of them that 
specially pertain nnto you, according to the rule of the same 
Scriptures : and for this self- same cause how ye ought to forsake 
and set aside (as much as you may) all worldly cares and studies." 
Look a little further. — "Are you persuaded that the Holy 
Scriptures contain sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity 
for eternal salvation through faith in Jesus Christ ? And are you 
determined out of the said Scriptures to instruct the people com- 
mitted to your charge, and to teach nothing as required of necessity 
to eternal salvation, but that which you shall be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scripture?" And then, again, 
"Will you be ready with all faithful diligence to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God's 
Word?" In the service according to the Church of Rome a 
paten with a host upon it is placed in the hands of the priest ; a 
chalice also filled with wine, and he is instructed to receive 
power to sacrifice for the living and for the dead. In the Church 
of England the same words :—" Receive the Holy Ghost" are 
used, and then is added : — " And be thou a faithful dispenser of 
the Word of God and of his Holy Sacraments." Then a Bible 
is put into the presbyter's hands, and this is the last communion 
he receives : — " Take thou authority to preach the Word of God 
and to minister the Holy Sacraments to the congregation where 
thou shalt be lawfully appointed thereunto." How from the 
beginning to the end the supremacy of the Scripture is upheld in 
our beloved Church of England. Then, as Churchmen, no less 
than as Christians, obey these words of Scripture — let these be 
your utterances ! The Lord Jesus Christ will count you wise 
and obedient, and will bless you here ; you will glorify Him for 
ever ; and you will find out through the countless ages of eternity 
how, under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, the Scriptures which 
He has graciously caused to be written " are able to make you 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus." 
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CHUROHMANSHIP. 



''—To whom he gave no such commandment."— i<d< xv. 24. 

^* Men imagine,*' says Bacon, ** that their minds have the com- 
mand of language ; but it often happens that language boars rule 
over their mind.'* '^ Words/* says Hobbes, <' are the counters 
of wise men, and the money of fools.*'*i« Both remarks are 
eminently true when applied to theological and ecclesiastical con- 
troversies. ** Church principles** — ** A good Churchman** — 
*' High'* — " Low** — "Broad'*,— these words are often in the lips 
of men; how often, not as '* the counters of wise men,** but as 
« the money of fools ! '* How often are Church prejudices digni- 
fied as Church principles ! How often does " A good Churchman** 
mean a political partizan! How often are ''High,** Low," 
"Broad," employed to designate a man's churchmanship by 
such as are ignorant of the elementary principles and of the 
great landmarks of the Church's teachings ! How often by those 
who measure " High," " Low," and " Broad," by their own 
standards and not by the authorized documents by which church- 
manship is to be tested ! 

We use the term "Church** itself in various senses. The 
confusion of these is a frequent source of fallacy. In its widest and 
most glorious significance it intends not the Christians of a nation, 
or city, or congregation, or household — not a material temple, 
however fair and gorgeous, but the universal and blessed company 
of the saints, in every age and in every place ; the whole family 
of the elect sons and daughters of God the Father ; the whole 
company of believers in Christ Jesus ; the whole fellowship of 
the saints, some militant, some triumphant, whom the Spirit has 
sanctified by his indwelling. The Church of Christ — " the 

* Whateley'B Logic, B. III. Sect. 6, p. 166.— Fourth Edition. 



Ghnrch of the living God** — ^is that which is designated in 
Scriptnre imagery as Christ's body, as His spouse or bride, as the 
temple of which he is '' the chief comer stone,'* as the branches 
of the one vine. 

This Church, we say, is designated as Christ's body. Thus 
the Apostle writes of him, in his exaltation at the right hand of 
the Father — ''And gave him to be the head over all things to 
the Church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all 
in all.' — Eph. i. 22, 23. And this body is again spoken of, as 
the body of the saints who are to be knit together " in the unity 
of the faith and knowledge of the Son of God," and to derive 
from Him, as from the Head, their nourishment, and strength, 
and growth. — Eph. iv. 12, 13, 15, 16. If then the Church of 
Christ be Christ's body, whatever constitutes true membership 
of His body will constitute true membership of His Church, in 
this, the ^dest and most glorious significancy of that term. 
And true membership of Christ's body, the being united to Him, 
and in Him — this turns upon the possession of a lively faith ; 
is wrought in the heart, and influential in the life, through the 
i^ency of Christ's quickening and sanctifying Spirit. So long as 
there is the reality of faith, so long as the Holy Ghost abides in 
the heart, there must be, in the best and holiest sense, union 
with Christ as the Head. A true believer, a true saint, must be 
of Christ's Church. He may hold the truth of the Gospel with 
much admixture of ignorance and error; may be separated by 
denominational distinctions from other branches of that Church ; 
there may be in his creed and in his polity, much " wood," 
*.*hay," and " stubble," which must be burned in that day in 
which "the fire shall try every man's work, of what sort it is" — 
but he is Christ's, a Churchman of Christ's universal Church. 

Our main concern, however, at this moment, is with Chip:ch- 
manship in relation to that reformed and protestant branch of 
the Catholic Church militant here on earth, which is established 
in this land— Churchmanship of the Church of England. As 
her grateful, loyal, and loving children, we desire to be neither 
higher, nor lower, nor broader than her teaching. We are not 
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blind idolatem of our Ohoroh, We make for her no claim to 
infallibility. We exalt not her Prayer Book to the dignity of co- 
ordinate authority with the Word of God— the inspired Scriptures 
of truth. We are conscious of points in her organization, and in 
her practical working, which need the amendment of wise and 
duteous hands. But her creeds are the creeds of the Ohurch 
Catholic ; she is a faithful witness to Holy Writ, and a faithful 
keeper of it; her Articles are Scriptural exponents of truth 
and Scriptural bulwarks against error ; her principles and rules 
of public worship are in accord with the simplicity of the New 
Testament , her Liturgy breathes and fosters the spirit of a fer- 
vent, but sober, piety ; the credentials of her ministry (whatever 
theory of succession we adopt) are unimpeachable ; her Sacra- 
ments administered in their essentials, agreeably to Christ's 
institution, must needs be, to every faithful recipient, valid 
ordinances, sure and effectual means of grace. 

The main object of this sermon will bo to ascertain and 
point out some, at least, of the fundamental principles of Church 
of England Chorchmanship, so that we may neither be led astray 
by a false standard and interpretation of Church principles, nor 
be scared by the party reproach of ** Low Churchmen," because 
we refuse to be higher than the Church herself. 

We repudiate, at the outset, all other standards of appeal, as 
of binding authority and obligation, than the authorized docu- 
ments and formularies of that Church to which our enquiry has 
reference. We underrate not the treasures of patristic theology, 
nor the just weight due to the decisions of Councils ; we refuse 
not the light of the early Church, when we affirm that nothing 
is to be required of us as essential to our churchmanship— as 
entitling us to be regarded and spoken of as loyal Churchmen — 
which is not taught or imposed by our own authorized documents 
and formularies as now in our hands. If there has arisen among 
us a body of clergy and laity who are practically discontented with 
the dogmatic teaching of our Articles ; with the Evangelical and 
Protestant teaching which, for the most part, characterizes our 
Homilies ; with the simplicity of our Bitual: if they must needs 



go back to earlier Liturgies, on the very ground that they contain 
teaching and enjoin ceremonial designedly and deliberately em- 
purgated from oar own — ^if the ingenious, but not ingenuous^ 
principle is maintained that what is not explicitly forbidden is 
tacitly allowed ; if their yearnings for nnity are toward that 
Chnrch from whose blasphemies and idolatries the Beformation 
delivered oar fathers and oar oorselves ; if they would bring 
back altars into our Churches, priests to offer sacrifice, and bid 
us adore a Saviour present in the elements ; if they would lay 
again upon our necks the bondage of the confessional, with its 
yoke of priestly power — ^we utterly repudiate them as judges of 
our churchmanship ; we utterly refuse to be measured by their 
standards ; we utterly disclaim such churchmanship to be the 
churchmanship to which we are called, and in which we thank- 
fully, loyally, and lovingly rejoice. It is for such clergy and 
laity to vindicate their own churchmanship, not to impeach ours. 

Let me adduce some evidence, at least — ^brief, but conclusive 
— in proof that other standards of authority than our own are 
recognised and appealed to by those who pass with many for the 
true Churchmen of the day; and that the absence of direct 
prohibition is construed as direct permission. The evidence, 
which might be greatly enlarged, shall be drawn from witnesses 
before the Committee on Eitual. 

Surely, of much that comes out before this Commission, the 
Church of England may say, as said the Church of Jerusalem 
of the troublers at Antioch — **To whom we gave no such 
commandment.*' 

2606. 1 think it does not require a very long answer, to say whether 
there is any doctrine inyolved in your using the chasuble ? — I think 
there is. 

2607. What is that doctrine ? — The doctrine of the sacrifice. 

2608. Do you consider yourself a sacrificing priest ? — Yes. 
Q609. In fact, sacerdos, a sacrificing priest ? — Distinctly so. 

2610. "What authority have you in the Prayer Book for that?— That 
n^ain would involve a long answer. It has been so interpreted by our 
divines, the divines of our Church from the time of the Keformation 
downwards. 

2611. Then you think you offer a propitiatory sacrifice? — Yes, I 
think I do offer a propitiatory sacrifice. — Evidence of Rev, W. J. E. 
Bknnett, p. 72. 



726. What guides you as to the altar cloths ?— The custom of the 
Western Church. 

730. What is the hook you refer to, or what is the custom you refer 
to as guiding you in the choice of colours ?— The universal custom of 
the Western Church, the custom that prevails throughout the whole of 
the Western Church. 

731. What do you mean hy the Western Church ?— The Church of 
Borne, and the churches in communion with it. — Evidence of Bxv, G, C. 
WuiTE, M.A., p. 21. 




(if 

the chalice will not serve) putting thereto a little pure and cleane water.** 

That ruhric was dropped and in its place there is this :— '* When there 

is a Communion, the priest shall then place upon the tahle so much 

bread and wine as he shall think sufficient ** What do you understand 

by the omission of all mention of water in all subsequent rubrics? Does 

not that, in your opinion, amount to a prohibition of the use of water ? 

— I think not. — Rev. G. C. Wnixa, p. 24. 

2027. You mentioned that you used the mixed chalice ; will you 
state whether you consider that consistent with the rubric of the Church 
of England ?— Yes, I do. 

2028. The words are : '* And when there is a Communion, the priest 
shall then place upon the table so much bread and wine as he shall think 
sufficient. Will you explain to the Commission how you understand 
that to permit the putting wine mingled with water, instead of wine 
alone ?--lt is not forbidden. 

2029. Is there not another thing ordered to be put on — ^wine, not 
wine and water? — It does not say wine alone. — ^Evidence of Bsv. G. 
NUGEB, p. 58. 

2054. I rather wish to ask on what you ground your present practice 
of mixing water with the wine ? — The general ground which I so ufwn 
in the first instance is the Church Catholic throughout the world, which 
is the grand base on which I take my stand ; the Church of England 
must settle the question for herself. 

2050. Then you would consider a usage of the Catholic Church 
might override a rubiic of the Church of England ? — In the present in- 
stance it does not override it at all, because apparently it does not afifect 
it. ]f it came in collision, it would be for me to weign the question. 

2050. Do you infer that what has been specified, viz., mixing water 
and wine, which is omitted in our present Prayer Book, wine only being 
mentioned, is permissible, that omission notwithstanding ? — ^Yes. — ^Evi- 
dence of Bev. G. NuGER, M.A., p. 54. 

311. Do you before the communion read the whole of the exhort- 
ation inviting tiie communicants to come? — Which of the exhortations 
do you mean ? 

312. The exhortation immediately before the invitation to draw 
near ? — ^The long exhortation beginning "Dearly beloved in the Lord?" 

313. Yes. — We do not use that every Sunday; only at times. 

314. On what ground ? — Because it seemed, at the weekly commu- 
nion, to be unnecessary to use so long an exhortation, and we found 
there was authority in the early days of the Church of England for the 
use of the short exhortation only. 

816. {Mr. Walpok.) What is that authority ?— In the Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. In the case of weekly commumon it allowed the use of 
the shorter exhortation only. — Evidence of Rev, C. J. Le Geyt, M, A., 
p. 11. 
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The programme of this course of sermons places me in a 
practical difficulty. The points on which I must touch either 
have been or will be brought before yon as separate subjects by 
one or other of the preachers. One or two, however, which are not 
comprehended in the other sermons, may be adverted to, before 
we advance to those which may be dealt with more summarily at 
this time. 

True churchmanship, as members of the Church of England, 
does not necessarily involve the unchurching of non-Episcopalian 
bodies, nor the denial of the validity of their Orders and Sacraments. 
It is true that, in the preface to our Ordination Service, as illus- 
trated by our twenty-third and thirty-sixth Articles, the Church 
clearly and unhesitatingly declares her own convictions in 
reference to Episcopacy and to Holy Orders. She appeals 
unfalteringly to Holy Scripture for her warrant for the 
threefold Christian Ministry. That her own Orders are valid is 
clearly asserted; her own clergy '< rightly, orderly and lawfully 
consecrated and ordained.'' But, neither in this claim nor in her 
defboition of <Uhe Yisible Church of Christ,'' as *' a Congregation 
of faithful men in the which the pure word of God is preached; 
and the Sacraments be duly ministered according to its ordinance 
in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same," 
does she pronounce any judgments upon the Churchmanship, 
or the Orders or the Sacraments of other professedly Christian 
bodies. 

On this point Bishop Burnet writes well and wisely : — 

*' I come in the next place to consider the second part of this Article, 
which is the definition here given of those that are lawfully called and 
sent. This is put in very general words, far from that magisterial stiff- 
ness in which some have taken upon them to dictate in this matter. The 
Article does not resolve this into any particular constitution, but leaves 
the matter open and at large for such accidents as had happened, and 
such as might still happen. They who drew it had the state of the 
several churches before their eyes, that had been differently reformed *, 
and although their own had been less forced to go out of the beaten path 
than any other, yet thev knew that all things among themselves had 
not gone accordmg to those rules that ought to be sacred in regular 
times. Necessity has no law, and is a law to itself. 

This is the diiference between those things that are the means of 
salvation, and the precepts that are only necessary, because they are 
commanded. Those things which are the means, such as faith, repentance, 
and new obedience, are indispensable ; they oblige all men, and at all 



timea alike ; bcoauso they have a nataral influence on ub, to make us fit 
and capable Bubjects of the mercy of Qod ; but Buoh things as are 
necessary only by virtue of a command of God, and not by virtue of any 
real efficiency which they have to reform our natures, do indeed oblige 
us to seek for them, and to use all our endeavours to have them. But 
as they of themselves are not necessary in the same order with the 
first, so much less are all those methods necessary in which we may come 
at tiie regular use of them. This distinction shall be more fully 
enlarged on when the Sacraments are treated of. But to the matter^ in 
hand. That which is simplv necessary as a means to preserve the oider 
and union of the body of Christians, and to maintain the reverence due 
to holy things, is, that no man enter upon any part of the Holy ministry, 
without he be chosen and called to it oy such as have an authority so to 
do ; that, I say, is fixed by the article : but men are left more at liberty 
as to their thoughts concerning the subject of this lawful authority.*' 
•' Yet we are very sure, that not only those who penned the Articles, 
but the body of this Church, for above lialf an age alter, did, notwith- 
standing those irregularities, acknowledge the foreign churches so con- 
stituted to be true churches as to all the essentials of a church, though 
they had been at first irregularly formed, and continued still to be in an 
imperfect state. And therefore the general words in which this port of 
the Article is framed, seems to have been designed on purpose not to 
exclude them." * 

We are under no obligation then to unchurch the Presby- 
terians of Scotland, the Continental Churches, or non-conforming 
bodies at home ; and to conclude that their ministers hold no 
commission from Christ, and that their Sacraments are invalid. 
Still less are we called on to class them with Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram, and to consign them to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God. Bather, in this our day, may we stand amazed that, while 
there is so strong and avowed a yearning for union with the 
Homan and Greek Churches, between which and us there should 
be an inseparable gulf, so long as they retain their idolatry and 
corruptions, there is so stiff and stem an alienation from non- 
episcopalian bodies, who, in some cases, are at one with us upon 
the fundamentals of Christian truth. Would that they who are one 
in common churchmanship in Christ, might, awhile, at least, hold 
in abeyance their lesser {lesser but neither uninteresting nor 
unimportant) differences, in a .hearty, resolute, combined, an- 
tagonism against the onward march of Eomanism; and in an 
earnest and united endeavour to wake bishops, clergy, states* 
men, legislators, laity, from the judicial blindness which has fallen 
on us imder Home's untiring and insidious advances. 

* Bishop Burnet on Artiole9,-»Art. xxiii. j 
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To turn to another point which is essential to sound Church- 
manship, Ift us distinctly understand our own position as at once 
Catholic and Protestant. It has hecome the fashion to repudiate 
and even to ahhor the term ** Protestant." The extreme men of 
the Ritualistic party loath it, if we may judge hy their expressions 
of contempt and scorn. '^ Protestant*' they tell us, is but a 
negative term. Be it remembered, we have never surrendered 
our right and claim to be Catholics, That our Eeformed Church 
is a Church protesting against the abominations and idolatries of 
the Bomish schism, is no slight ground of holy thankfulness and 
boasting. And, despite her degenerate and Bomanizing children, 
may this her protest never be weakened nor uttered with bated 
breath. The very fact that the term is disclaimed and loathed 
by the Eomanizers, is a warning to us of its worth, and a beacon 
for its jealous retention. Alas ! alas ! that descendants of the 
Reformation martyrs should disown and revile it ! 

But we must even more zealously retain the name of Catholic. 
We have the Catholic Creeds. We have Catholic formularies 
and prayers. And we are the more truly Catholic, because 
Protestant. For by our Reformation and protests we have thrown 
off no portion of Catholic truth. The Trinity in Unity, the Unity 
in Trinity — ^the inspiration and sufficiency of Holy Scripture — 
Man's ruin by the fall — his absolution and justification by the 
grace which is in Christ Jesus — the agency and offices of the 
Holy Ghost — the resurrection and eternal judgment — the 
doctrine of the Sacraments — ^the maintenance of good works, not 
as supplementing or increasing justification, but as the necessary 
and ever present fruits of a loving, lively faith — these and other 
points, dogmatical and practical, of the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints, we hold. But we hold them without the accretions 
of falsehood with which they are overlaid in the Church of Rome. 

Our Protestantism therefore does not take precedence of our 
Catholicity. It is a necessity superadded, forced upon us, by 
the Anti-Scriptural and Anti-Christian dogmas of Rome. If we 
would be loyal to the truth of God, we could not retain our 
Catholicity in its integrity, purity, and simplicity, unless Protest- 
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ant against all that is Uncatholic or Anti-Oatholio. No doubt 
then, although an aot of ingratitude, of disloyalty, of degeneracy, 
and of folly to eschew or to be ashamed of the glorious name of 
Protestant, it were a mistake to ground our Churchmanship 
primarily upon our Protestantism. Primarily, we are Oatholics, 
a true branch of the Universal Church. We cannot retract nor 
hush nor be ashamed of our protest against error, but a mere protest 
against error is not living orthodoxy; it does not necessarily 
imply the retention of positive dogmatic truth; it may be un- 
accompanied by spiritual life. 

Another point on which there exists much confusion in the 
minds of not a few, is the distinction between our position as an 
Establishment and our position as a Church. The Church of 
England is not a Church, because she is established. She would 
not cease to be a Church, were she disestablished to-morrow. 
And, however earnestly we may deprecate the separation of Church 
and State in this land, as fraught with disadvantage and loss to 
the latter, the soundness of our Church as a branch of Christ's 
Church Catholic, is incalculably more precious to her than her 
nationality. She may discharge her heavenly mission without 
the State ; she has no mission without the truth. She may live 
without the State ; she dies without Christ. She must do nothing 
to retain nationality by which she would forfeit Catholicity. She 
must not purchase alliance with the State by divorce from her 
Divine Lord. 

But my main object is to bring out clearly the points which 
are essential to true churchmanship in the Church of England. 
Men are misled and frightened by terms. Party nicknames are 
powerful. Be it remembered that, as loyal churchmen, we are 
to aim at being neither High, nor Low, nor Broad. A true 
churchman is neither Higher than his Church, nor Lower than 
his Church, nor Broader than his Church. If by Low church- 
men it be meant that we are neither Sacramentarians, Bitualists, 
nor Bomanizers ; that we do not hold the opus operation view of 
either Sacrament ; that we are not prepared to assert that the 
last ordained deacon may trace his personal succession directly 
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to the apostles themselves ; that we do not claim to be a sacrific- 
ing priesthood ; that we will not avail ourselves of the absence 
of specific prohibition to assimilate our Churches to mass houses, 
and our chancels to the Jewish Holy of Holies, and our honest 
Communion tables to altars ; if it be meant that we are not pre- 
pared to put forth Eirenicons^ or to make humble suit to Pope or 
Cardinal for terms of reunion with " The Mystery of Iniquity," 
and "Mother of Harlots,'* nor even with the Greek Church in 
her corruption ; if -we refuse to make Episcopacy of the essence 
of a Church, and to unfrock and unchurch all those who lack 
the imposition of episcopal hands ; if we shrink from comparing 
all Dissenters, our Bobert Halls, our Angel James's, with the 
company of Eorah, Dathan, and Abiram; then, in very truth we 
are Low churchmen, and we glory in the name. God keep us 
thus Low to the end ! But we will not be robbed of our name of 
churchmen. For we hold the divinely ordained and perpetuated 
Ministry; we are Episcopalians; we hold the supremacy and 
the sufficiency of God's written Word ; that man is justified by 
faith only ; that, rightly administered and received, the Sacra- 
ments are sure and effectual means of grace ; we hold all the 
dogmatic teaching of our Church, as laid down in her Articles, 
as implied in her Liturgy. True, we do not hold the sacredotal 
theory of the Church Ministry. Bather do we protest against such, 
as including, in its logical and legitimate inferences, some of the 
fundamental and worst errors of the Church of Bome. But be 
it ever remembered that not only is the term for sacrificing 
Priest never used in the New Testament for a Minister of Christ, 
but that our Church's Priest is but a Presbyter, and that she 
knows nothing of an altar in her Prayer Book, nor of any sacri- 
fice but those of self-consecratiofi, of praise and thanksgiving, and 
of good works. Who is the Churchman? The man who erects 
an altar when his "Church (as the history of her Prayer Book 
proves) has deliberately and pointedly rejected the term; or 
the man who, with his Church, regards it as the table of the 
Lord? We cannot allow that they and they only are the true 
Churchmen who, utterly misinterpreting the relation of the new 
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dispensation to the old, and utterly misapplying the symbolism 
of the Apocalypse, are transforming our simple worship into a 
histrionic performance or an asthetio sensation. 

If indeed the '^ Ta quoqne ** taont be true that there be among 
us those who are erring, on the other side, by wantonly break- 
ing the Church's Laws; by mutilating our services; by the 
slovenly and irreverent celebration of Services and Sacraments ; 
we are their apologists. Let our spiritual rulers call them to 
account and to amendment. But before we can admit the in- 
tended point and force of the ** Tu quoque,*' or allow the intended 
parallel, we must ask whether their alleged broaches of rubrics 
are but matters of desuetude, without doctrinal significancy or 
intent. We must ask, have Bishops taken order and demanded 
canonical obedience and been bearded and set at nought ? By 
which party has our Church been reduced to this state of anarchy, 
over which her loving children grieve, but her advosraries rejoif e ? 

But surely the charge of mutilation and irregularity will not 
again be heard against us from the lips of men who have acknow- 
ledged before the Bitual Commissioners that they are accustomed 
constantly to omit the exhortation to the Communicants, in 
defiance of the explicit Bubric, \f hich no subtlety can evade. 

And the circumstances of this crisis impel us to remind you 
that against no errors is the true Churchman called on more 
uncompromisingly to protest, than against those of Bome. 
What status has our Church as established in this land, if not as 
Beformed, and therefore Protestant ? What mean, I say not 
only the martyrdoms of the Beformation period — ^what means the 
Beformation itself? What means the language of articles and 
homilies ? What the revision of liturgies and the expurgation 
of Popish errors ? What the unsparing language of our Bidleys 
and Latimors ? What lesson is to be learned for these times from 
the fact that the very subject which is now the crucial point of 
the controversy -> the objective presence of Christ in the elements, 
as distinguished from His spiritual presence in the heart of the faith- 
ful believer — mystify us as men may by their Consubstantiation, 
or Transubstantiation, by their objective or subjective presence-— 
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was the veiT point for which many a martyr of the noble army 
suffered ? Becantation Jiere would have been deliverance from 
fire and fagot. We forget not that we oppose, sometimes on 
vital, sometimes on secondary points, the various sects around us. 
Against the mournful heresy of Socinianism, the Church of 
England, as a true branch of the Church Catholic, presents the 
vital truth of the Deity of the Son of God, and of His vicarious 
atonement. Against the Presbyterian and the Congregationahst, 
Episcopacy, as the polity most accordant with what may be 
deduced from Holy Scripture. Against the Baptist, the doctrine 
of Infant Baptism, as agreeable to the institution of Christ. 
And so with other sects. But the history of her Beformation ; 
its protests, its struggles, its martyrdoms ; the position which, 
as an establishment, she yet holds in this land ; all these result 
directly from her antagonism to Bome, from the providential 
dealings of her God and Head, by which she has been called to be 
directly, emphatically, necessarily, the opponent of Bome. 

It may be expected that I should not altogether omit the 

subject of CoMPBEHENSrVENESS. 

Is our Church already too comprehensive, as being lax upon 
one or more cardinal points of faith ? Or should her comprehen- 
siveness be enlarged, in the hope of her thus becoming more 
truly the Church of the nation ? With the exception of the too 
stringent terms of subcription, which have now happily been wisely 
modified, our Church has set out the limits of safe and scriptural 
comprehensiveness, as accurately as they will ever be set out in 
this dispensation. Nothing is imposed, as necessary to salvation' 
which has not true warrant of Holy Scripture. And, until lately, 
when we have been told not only that she has no theory of inspi- 
ration (which we do not crave), but that her ministers may teach 
that all Holy Scripture is not the Word of God ; and that doubts 
about the eternity of torment are admissible ; we had thought 
that her testimony was full, her safeguards sufficient. I am no 
advocate for such straitness as would enable the High 
Churchman to extrude the Evangelical, or the Evangelical the 
High Churchman, Let Calvinist and Anninian dwell together* 
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Upon these points the most learned and the most saintly men in 
olden time and in our own, differ* But if it be true that cor 
Articles and formolaries admit as orthodox the man who holds that 
Moses blundered, that Old Testament records, endorsed by 
Christ, are myths; that Christ's death was not a vicarious, 
bloody, expiation for the sins of men, and that hell-fire is no^ 
eternal ; then let us repair the omissions or the weaker state- 
ments of our Heformers, and let new Articles be prepared 
by competent authority ; the essential preliminary being a 
reformed Convocation. Against a purely spiritual court of appeal 
in which bishops or clergy shall virtually frame new Articles of 
faith, let us protest. If I am ever to be tried for heresy, let 
me have the calmness, the impartiality, the acumen of lay 
and legal minds, as well as the odium theologicumf or the 
unconscious and sincere partisanship, of bishops and Presbytery. 
But, if we are to move in the direction of comprehension while 
we avoid unnecessary burdens, and spare tender consciences 
and avoid temptations to the dishonest, let us take heed lest, 
in aiming at comprehensiveness, we allow the truth to evaporate, 
and leave ourselves with a caput mortuum. For myself, I could 
as soon be persuaded that there is no sun in the heavens as that 
Christ and His apostles, and the Church of England teach a reli- 
gion without dogma. Nor do I see how we can go far to meet 
the latitudinarian tendencies of the day, without the sacrifice of 
Catholic truth, and a throwing down of the bulwarks which will 
imperil the soundness of our Church's teaching and the faithful- 
ness of her testimony. The Church of Zurich is a beacon to 
warn us against undue and precipitate concession to the spirit of 
the day, and the cuckoo cry for freedom and comprehensiveness. 
And, should we brought into the position of facing the alternative 
of disestablishing the Church of England, or of nationalizing her 
by a comprehensiveness which shall include in its sweep half the 
heresies under heaven, we must choose the exdusiveness of truth 
to a comprehensiveness comprehending truth only by accident^- 
a comprehensiveness which will ultimately, in England as in 
Zurich, comprehend anything and everything but Christ. 
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My closing words must not be those of controTersy . The ter m 
<' Church/' I said, is employed in several senses. There is 
danger therefore of ambigoity and mistake. I have spoken of 
the Church of Christ. And if I now press home the question. 
Are ye members of it ?. I speak, be it understood, at this time, 
not of mere outward membership of this visible church on 
earth, not of a membership of baptism or privilege, but of a true, 
vital, union with the Head, a union by faith through the Spirit ; 
of a true abiding, as a fruitful branch in the vine. We hear 
much of Churchmanship in our day ; of High Churchmen and 
Low Churchmen. I underrate not for a moment the importance 
of scriptural views of Church polity and ordinances ; the value 
of scriptural Church principles ; our high privileges as members 
of the Reformed Anglican branch of the Church Catholic. But, 
beloved, we have now to do with churchmanship in a higher 
and more momentous sense ; the churchmanship of union with 
Christ the Head ; the churchmanship of justification, of sanctifi" 
cation, of the hope of glory. Is this yours ? Rest not in being 
devoted members of the Church of England, believing it to be 
the purest branch of the Church Catholic. But seek that 
churchmanship of which St. Peter writes : ** Elect according to 
the foreknowledge of God the Father, through Sanctification of 
the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus." 
This is the churchmanship of heaven, this shall unite to the 
Church in glory. Election — (stumble not at the term, — the 
evidence of election follows, and where this is found, there is no 
need for you to perplex yourself with the deep things of God,) — 
sanctification, obedience, the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus. 
The work of Father, Son, and Spirit combining faith, holiness, 
obedience, your tests. Do ye know anything, do ye show forth 
anything, of such membership to Christ ? Have ye received in 
power the heart-subduing truth that He loved you and gave Him- 
self for you ? Has it melted you ? Won you ? And are ye 
washed by the washing of regeneration, the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost ? Is the word, the truth received, loved, fed on ? Has 
it penetrated your conscience ? Has it converted your heart ? 
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Is it saving your soul? Alas ! alas ! the discoveries and decisions 
of the great day shall but too clearly prove that the churchman- 
ship of earth does not necessarily involve the churchmanship 
of heaven. " Our lamps are gone out /" shall be the despairing 
cry of thousands whose graceless profession upon earth escaped 
the scrutiny of man. They had '* the form of godliness," 
** a name to live" ; were found not only among the hearers of the 
sanctuary, but among the guests at the table of the Lord. 
Nay more, they were loud and high professors, bigottod to their 
churchmanship or their Dissent. Nay, more: with some, 
more mournful, yet — they cast out devils, they wrought 
many wondrous works, in the name of Christ. But, now the 
winnowing time is come, and the wheat only shall be gathered 
into the garner. The heavenly bridegroom is come to claim to 
himself his bride, the Church ; the Church of the Father's 
election, of His own redemption, of the Spirit's sanctification. 
That Church must be a Church with no tares, but wheat only ; 
with no foolish virgins, but wise only. It must be " a glorious 
Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing." 

God grant unto us this churchmanship, that we may be 
numbered with His saints in glory everlasticg I 
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The spider's web, spun out of its own body, is 
fragile, and easily broken. The writer has endea- 
voured to add strength and permanence to his 
argument, by availing himself, wherever they were 
useful, of the thoughts of other men. The notes 
will shew his acknowledgments to many of the 
wisest of these and other days. But he owes most 
to the industry and the wisdom of the Eev. E. A. 
Litton, M. A., E^ctor of Naunton, whose work, 
*^ The Church of Christ,'' is a rich storehouse of 
theological learning and Protestant doctrine. 



THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, 
ACCORDING TO HOLY SCRIPTURE AND THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



''For the priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity a 
change also of the law." — Hebrewt vii., 12. 

I SUPPOSE, my brethren, that any one of us who may desire 
sound doctrine respecting the Church or the Ministry, will 
natnrally and necessarily ask, in the first instance. What saith 
the Spirit ? Should ho neglect this enquiry, or should he stop 
short of it, he will be in danger of deception by thit primary 
falsehood of the Bomish system, the dogma of a human priest- 
hood. Even Ignatius^ calls the Lord's table an altar. Even 
Clement,^ though it may be only by way of illustration, 
erroneously compares Christian Ministers with the High Priest, 
Priests, and Levites of the Old Dispensation. In fact, the 
general use of terms borrowed from the Law of Moses, proves 
that in a very early age the sacrificial theory had become thoroughly 
incorporated with its Christianity. Yincentius gives an oft quoted 
rule, that '' that must be true and lawful, which has been done 
at all times, in all places and by all men.' And assuredly if you 
will but consent to exclude from this rule Scripture^ the first link 
in the claim of written tradition, you must admit, helpless and 
enslaved, the assumption of the Priesthood. But wo have not 
so learned Christ. Wherever and on whatsoever subject He has 
condescended, in the precious deposit of His word, to guide us 
into all truth, to that Word wo turn. And if history or tradition 
speak not according to its revelations, we know that it is ^< because 

].— A.D. 70. 2.— A.D. 90. Clem. Horn. Ep. i s. 40. 

3. — Vinceut of Lcri. " Quod semper, quai ubique, qnod ab omnibus," 



they have no light in them." And if we thus torn with reverent 
confidence to the Book of God, what page can speak to ns on 
the subject of the Christian ministry with such power and pre- 
cision as the Epistle to the Hebrews, that eloquent, exhaustive, 
and most logical commentary upon Leviticus, the book of Kites 
and Ceremonies under the Old Law? Let me condense into 
a few sentences the conclusive argument of the great Apostle, 
omitting indeed some of his eloquent and suggestive episodes, in 
order to bring into clearer light the continuous thread of his 
keen reasoning. You will remember that these are the words of 
one especially prepared to rise to the height of this great argu- 
ment : " of the tribe of Benjamin— a Hebrew of the Hebrews — 
as touching the law, a Pharisee." << If, then," says St. Paul, 
<< perfection were by a human priesthood, like that of Leviticus, 
what further need was there, that another priest should arise after 
the order of Melchisedec, (His office being eternal and unchange- 
able) instead of being called after the order of Aaron, in the line 
of the visible succession ?^ For if Christ were upon earth. He 
would not have been a priest, for he was not of the tribe of Levi, 
to which tribe as long as the temple stood, the priesthood ^as 
limited; seeing that there are priests, that ofier gifts and sacri- 
fices according to the law: who serve unto the example and 
shadow of the heavenly things.*"* Those heavenly things being, 
not a new Christian Priesthood, but Christ's own priestly office, 
exercised by Him in heaven. And this exercise of His priestly 
office at the right hand of God dates, not firom the beginning, 
but firom that time when Christ not "being already," but 
«* becoming'' an " High Priest of the good things to come, entered 
in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us."^ Now by this supreme event a totally new order of 
things was introduced, superseding and rendering useless, the 
ancient priesthood, and every kindred institution. ** For, the 
priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity a change 
also in the law." And that the ancient priesthood is abrogated 

} .— Heb. vii. U. 2.— Heb. viii. 4, 6, 3,— Heb. ix. 1 1 , 12. 
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is evident, for that '< there ariseth, after the similitude of Mel- 
chisedec another Pbiest,'' (not priesthood) <<Who is made, not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, bat after the power of 
an endless life.'^^ 

Such, my brethren, is an epitome of the doctrine, which I 
am to-night to elucidate and apply. May the Holy Spirit of truth 
be with me whilst I speak, and prevent my darkening such 
counsel by words without knowledge t 

I propose to note the characteristic differences, between the 
law of the Old and the system of the New Dispensation: and to 
shew how, whilst our own Reformed Church has recognised them, 
and applied them to her institution of the Christian Ministry, the 
Church of Homo, and those i^ our own communion who favour 
her theory, failing to acknowledge such characteristic differences, 
have contended for the perpetuation of a sacrificing priesthood. 
Exact thought upon this great topic is for less common than 
would have been supposed. Nor will it, I believe, be found 
unprofitable to diverge for a while from the popular mode of 
declaring elementary and accepted truth, in order to fix the 
essence of a distinction, which not only affects, but decides, a 
question of momentous concernment. Dr. Pusey says that 
*' Upon the principle of Sacerdotalism hangs the future of Eng- 
land's Church."* And so say we— but upon the priesthood not 
of men but of Him, Who will not give His glory to another I 

Consider with me, then, certain features of the Law given 
from God by Moses, as a Bcligious system. — In the day of the 
fall, on a dark back-ground of cloudy wrath gleamed the bright 
bow of promise, that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent's head. But had that Redeemer come during the gross 
stage of man's depravity which speedily followed the fsdl. He 
would have fotmd our race wholly unprepared to receive the 
truths which centre in His Person and Work. It pleased God, 
therefore, to prepare His way before Him, amongst the heathen^ 

1.— Hob. vii. 16, 16. 
S.*- Preface to Sermon preached before the University-^" Will yo also go away ? " 



by leavjpg them to themselves, to learn the bitter lesson that the 
world by wisdom knoweth not God: but amongst a chosen people, 
in whose land the Savionr shonld appear, by a special and posi- 
tive preparation, which shonld make the transition, from their 
rudimentary system to one fall of grace and truth, easy and 
natural. The specific aims of this preparation were, to prevent 
the doctrines of the Unity of the Godhead from being lost amidst 
the corruptions of heathenism : to provide a witness and keeper 
of God's ancient oracles ; and to give a schoolmaster who should 
lead the Jew to Christ. Now what system could alone effect this ? 
— Clearly it must be one of Law: one, that is, which shall always 
work /row withotU, inwards; and which shall form, by discipline 
and habit, certain frames of thought and feeling in those, who 
are subjected to it. — "Laws," says Hooker, ** ordained for 
external order and regiment amongst men are never framed as 
they should be, unless presuming the will of man to be inwardly 
obstinate, rebellious, and averse from all obedience." ^ ** The 
Law," saith a greater than Hooker, "is not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lawless 'and disobedient, for the ungodly, and 
for sinners."* Such a system then will act from without— it will 
content itself with prescribing the outward act, and with receiving 
external obedience, careless whether that obedience spring from 
fear or from love : it will lay down particular rules, will enjoin 
specific acts of religious worship ; will appoint "days and months 
and times and years ;" will command to "touch not, taste not, 
handle not;" and instead of general principles, will ever issue 
detailed enactments, requiring compliance, but rendeiing no 
reason for its edicts. Such a system, promulgated under cir- 
cumstances of terror, amidst " blackness and darkness and tem- 
pest and the sound of a trumpet and the voice of words," 
standing "only in meats and drinks and divers washings and 
carnal ordinances," could indeed only gender to bondage,' nor 
could it exhibit God under any other aspect than that of a 
consuming fire. ^ external rule, not as yet " written upon the 

1.— Eccles. Pol. Bk. i. c. 10. 2.— 1 Tim. i. 9. 8.— Gal» iv. 24. 



heart J ^ Law placed a enrb apon the ebnllitions of a sinful nature, 
without attempting or professing to rectify that nature itself: 
it restrained, without renewing. The religion, therefore, which 
it produced was eminently of a servile character. **The heir, 
as long as he was a child, differed nothing from a sorrant, 
though he was lord of all that was in the house." ^ 

Bealize then, for a moment, such a system as this, and you 
will be prepared to expect that, as * long as it was suffered to 
exist, the yisible sign of the Divine Presence would be specially 
fixed in a certain locality ; that a fixed order of human agents 
would be appointed to mediate between God and the people ; 
that sujch order would bo confined to a particular tribe and to a 
special family of that tribe; that outward purifications, the 
blood of bulls and goats, would suffice to cleanse from legal 
defilement ; that special sacrifices would be enjoined for particular 
transgressions ; and that there would be an excessive minuteness, 
and an elaboration of detail, in all parts of the national worship. 
Under such a system, the object is, to hold human nature in a 
fixed mould of religious discipline, until it has received the 
desired impression. The mould, therefore, must be of inflexible 
material, and of elaborate finish. And it must press from with- 
out upon all parts of the religious life, prescribing every function 
of it, and regulating every detail of holy service. 

That these conditions were one and all satisfied by the Jewish 
dispensation is on all hands admitted, and it is a very significant 
fact that every upholder of the Bomish theory of the Church 
claims for his system a direct succession from that of Moses. ^ 
GHRisf, in the Eomish confessions becomes, instead of Moses, 
the '' Lawgiver."^ Instead of the temple at Jerusalem to which 

1. — Gal. iv. 1. 

2. — "If the two Tables of Stone, which contained the law, are deBtroyod, yet 
the Sermon on the Mount t*kes their place ; if, though Moses is gone, Christ is 
come ;" &c. — Newman's Sermons. Vol. 4. Serm. 18. 

9. — " Si qnis dixerit Jcsnm Christum a Deo hominibuft datum fuisBO ut re- 
domptorem cui fidant, non otiam ut Icgislatorum, cni obodiant ; anathema sit." 

— Council of Trent. Sess. ({. C»ui. '21. " Sed idoo ot hoR rospoctu id nominis 

(sc. legislatorom) ip'?i competere slatuunt, quod uovaa quasdam leges promulga- 
verit, ac Icgi Moaoico perfucti/jnem roddidcrit/' — CrJSiuiARD. Scrm. on iNfount. 
1). c. 7. 
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tlio Jew, wheresoever he might be, looked as the central seat of 
his religion, Romanists point men to the Apostolic Chair at 
Rome as the centre of unity. Instead of priests by natural 
descent, we have priests by a formal external succession. An 
*^ unbloody sacrifice'' takes the place of the blood of goats and 
calves, a graduated hierarchy succeeds to the threefold order of 
the ancient ministers of the altar, and we have an elaborate 
liturgical ceremonial, which, it is averred, finds its parallel in the 
worship and ceremonial of the old law ordained by God HimseK.^ 
But it may be said that this is only the theory of Rome, and that 
we are not concerned with it, unless it be asserted that such also 
is the system of our own Church. Listen then to the language of 
one claiming to belong to what has been presumptuously termed 
by themselves, "the Church School." " The Church," says he, 
is an Institution, which not only forms by an outward and 
political coercion the exterior course of obedience, but shapes, by 
a lighter and unerring hand, the full lineaments of Christ's 
image. Its correction reaches to the unwritten moralities. It 
enters into the inner heart of man ; it forbids unforgiving thoughts ; 
it commands a man to render good for evil ; it obliges him to love 
God and man, and rebukes him, if he disobey." I pause to observe 
that these have usually been considered to be the commands of 
Christ Himself, but the writer is one of those who regards the 
Church as the Incarnation of Christ on Earth. He proceeds, 
" By her authority, as God's vicar upon Earth, she subjugates the 
whole energy of man, which struggles against the will of God. 
She places us under the discipline of childhood." That is, under 
an outwardly coerciye law, like that of the Jews of old : and since 
to a law, if it is not to be a dead letter, there must be added a 
living authority to execute its provisions, we are further taught 
that, under what they call the ** new Christian Law," such an 
authority has been actually established— viz., the clerical order, 
which now stands to the Christian people in the same relation in 
which God Himself stood to the Jews. ** God having constituted 

1. — Milner's End of CcntroTcrsv. Letter 20. 



an Order, which shall bear rule over His people, and shall bring 
them under the yoke of obedience to Himself.*'^ 

And can this, my brethren, be a true account of that service 
of God which is perfect freedom ? Whilst I have detained you 
to listen to this description of an inflexible and ubiquitous 
discipline, which shall settle down with leaden weight and eramp- 
ing fetters upon every part of a heart assumed to be in open and 
unmitigated hostility, has not your soul rebelled against such a 
perversion of the easy yoke and light burden which the converted, 
willing soul experiences when it is bidden to run the way of 
God's commandments ? Can you believe that a system gender- 
ing to bondage ; speaking the cold and reserved language of types ; 
training its disciples, like dullards, by emblems; threatening 
frequent penalties for the omission of a ceremony or the misappli- 
cation of a vestment ; constituting a priestly caste its judges and 
its mediators ; and planting its thousand ritual observances as a 
thick fence against the admission of those without : — Can you 
believe that such a system of exclusion and severity was to become 
the model after which should be shaped the kingdom of grace, 
that which consists of ''righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ;"' that which should set alienated man at one 
again with his God; and which should, after the example of its 
Lord upon the cross, open wide its arms to offer free access to 
its heart to every willing soul this dead wide world over ? 

Not so, my brethren. The church of Christ sprung into 
existence under new and different conditions. ''A change was 
made in the Law." Not imposed from without ^ but emanating 
from within ; not the fetter bound upon the reluctant alien, but 
the pleasant flrst fruit of the clean heart and the right spirit ; 
not cramping in its inflexible grasp every energy and desire, but 
plastic, and affording free play to the faculties and aspirations of 
the new and heavenly life ; not frowning on all that were without, 
but welcoming barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, to the great 

I. — Manning (then Archdeacon) on the Unity of the Church, pp. 230, 201, 264. 

2. — Kom. xiv. 17. 
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centre ef blessed unity ; not grovelling for ever amongst the 
beggarly elements of nninstmcted childhood, but providing the 
strong meat for men, that have their senses exercised to discern 
good and evil ; having, indeed, a visible existence, but not depend- 
ing, on ik ; having, indeed, ordinances as evidences and manifesta- 
tions of the life within, but not assigning to them the inspiration 
or formation of that life ; the Gospel Sysiemy so accurately 
deduced from the Word of Truth by our great Reformers, and so 
laboriously digested into the Order and the Doctrine of our own 
dear Church of England, is committed to us, my brethren, the 
men of this generation, as a deposit to be shared indeed with 
every nation of the earth, but to be surrendered to none ! Neither 
to the arrogant demands of the Sceptic, nor to the plausible wiles 
of the Bitualists ! Neither to the exactions of power, nor to the 
subtle influences of popularity or of importunity ! 

Let us now, my brethren, for the purpose of instancing its 
operation in the change of the priesthood, scrutinize yet more 
closely the change which was effected in the Law by the coming 
of our Lord. Though " the Law made nothing perfect," which 
however the ** bringing in of the better hope did," still it was 
holy and just and good ; and it is reasonable to expect that the 
pious Jew would, in time, emerge from its elementary system, 
and advance to a more spiritual worship of God. And this was 
actually the case. ** The Law was his schoolmaster to bring 
him unto Christ,"^ and this in two ways. First, it imparted to him 
a certain elementary knowledge, inasmuch as the legal sacrifices, 
and multiplied types aroused an expectation of a better atone- 
ment to come, and thus the more diligently he observed them, 
made their own insufficiency the more keenly felt. And, secondly, 
** by the law was the knowledge of sin,"* that knowledge which 
alone opens the yearning soul to the Saviour. You will have 
observed this growing conviction of something better and deeper 
than the law could give, not only in the book of Psalms, but in 
all the later Jewish Scriptures, and notably, during those times, 

I.— Gttl. iu. 24. 2.— Kom. iii. iiO. 
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when Prophecy spoke with trumpet-toDguo, of a law less corpo- 
rate and more personal— less ritual and more moral — less external 
and more spiritual. And this it did by the mouth of successive 
messengers ; yet not as giving the comments of uninspired men, 
but with all the authority of an independent revelation, God 
Himself thus virtually setting aside the elementary system 
under which the nation had in its infancy been placed.^ There 
ensued four hundred years of blank silence. There was no voice 
from heaven, nor any that answered. Then came the fore* 
runner, and then the Messenger of the Covenant. And yet in a 
guise how contrary to that with which the fond fancy of the 
expectant Jew had invested Him ; aye I and how different from 
that in which the Romanist, and his friends in our day, describe 
Him I— not as a lawgiver, but as the end or scope of the old 
** law for righteousness to every one that believeth ;'* not as the 
author of a code of new, or of revived, ritual ceremonial, but 
as a "Rabbi '* or ** Teacher sent from God,*' Who shall proclaim 
and elucidate His own spiritual kingdom ; not to re-establish a 
course of coercive discipline, the " bodily exercise *' of the old 
law, but to inaugurate and exemplify that " better thing," the 
ministration of the Spirit through the Word. At length His 
course on earth drew to a close. Having loved His own, He 
loved them even unto the end, and instituted two ritual obser- 
vances, and only two, as distinctive of His Church on earth. 
And these, what were they ? Were they new enactments, such 
as a Lawgiver, framing for an exclusive Church a new external 
law would have ordained ? Not so : but the adaptation of two 
existing and well known customs : — the one, not as many errone* 
ously teach, circumcisiony but that very mode of baptism by which 
proselytes had long been admitted into the Jewish religion : the 
other, not the Paschal sacrifice , which was about to receive in 
Himself a completion, never to be repeated either in symbol or 



1. — Instances, in which the Prophets led those, who were nnder the Law, io 
an apprehension of its spiritaal meaning: — Isaiah i. 11 — 17 ; xlix. 14 — 20 ; liii ; 
liv. 1—3 ; Ivii. 16 ; ii. 2—5. Micah iv. 1—3 ; Vi. 6—8. Joel u. 28. Jer. xxxi. 
81—34. Ezek. xxxyi. 3.5—37. Dan. ix. 24. 
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in reality, but that part of the Passover feast in which the Lamb 
was not even eaten, bat in which bread and wine, taken at the 
evening meal, became the food of the brotherly recipients, and 
challenge their gratitude towards their gracious provider. It 
should be observed that of the four courses of the Paschal feast, 
neither the jftrs/, when the slain lamb was eaten, and the first 
cup of wine was drunk ; nor the second com*se, when the guests 
dipped their hand, with the President, into the dish of bruised 
and bitter herbs, became the subjects of the change by which our 
Lord adapted them to His purpose as Sacraments of the new dis- 
pensation : — ^but that, after Judas had gone out on his nefarious 
errand, the Saviour commenced the change. Uncovering the 
portion of bread set aside from the first course, He blessed and 
brake, — and the ears of all were expecting the old familiar form 
of words — **This is the bread of affliction, which our fathers ate 
in the land of affliction. Let him that is hungry eat of the Pass- 
over. Let him that is needy eat of the Passover; for this 
Passover is our Saviour and our refuge," But, instead of the 
weU-known sentence, quietly, yet with a solemn emphasis. He 
says, **Take, eat, this is My body which was given for you. Do 
this in remembrance of Me.*' And now. He takes "the cup after 
supper" — the /bur fh course of the Paschal feast — ^presents it Him- 
self to each, and addresses them. But observe, not in the 
customary formula of the ancient Passover : " Blessed be Thou, 
Lord God of the World, which hast created the fruit of the vine " 
— a sentence which caused this cup after supper to receive the 
title of the **Cup of Blessing." ^ Listead, He stirs their hearts 
by the strange and solemn declaration : " Drink ye all of this ; 
for this is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
you, and for many, for the remission of sins. This do ye, as oft 
as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of me." Thus passed the 
change upon the ancient feast. But how gently ! How unosten- 
tatiously I How differently from the celebration, with pomp and 
glitter, with song and show^ of the temple sacrifice I Had Christ 

1,-1 Cor. r. 16. 
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intended the Sacraments of His Chorcb to be identical in kind 
with those of the Levitical worship, must He not have detailed 
the liturgical ceremonial ? Would he not have multiplied the 
niceties of the ritual? Would Ho not have committed the 
administration of His Sacraments to a priestly caste, in whose 
hands alone they should possess a covenanted validity ? Yet, 
who are the proper ofGicers to administer these ordinances — 
with what accompanying ceremonial — whether the elements 
are to be consecrated at all— and, if so, with what form of words 
— ^for a determination of these points we search the becobd utterly 
in vain ; nor do the Apostles supply the omission. I am 
speaking, of course, not of what order may require, but of what 
has been divinely presoibed ; and I say that never was more 
pretentious superstructure raised on narrower basis than the 
Bitualistic exaggerations of the simple ordinances ordained in the 
Word of God. 

A brief word here on the place which, under the opposing 
theories, these Sacraments are declared to hold. For, inasmuch 
as it may tend to establish still more clearly the change of law, 
it will aflford us one more powerful presumption in favour of a 
change also in the priesthood. Now what, according to Scripture 
and to our Church, is the principle or rationale of their spiritual 
operation ? Not that, in the first instance, they communicate 
spiritual life, but that they are signs and seals of that life, when 
by other instruments it has been called into existence. According 
to the terms of the original institution, neither of these ordin- 
ances was to be administered, save to those respecting whom the 
presumption might be cherished that they had living faith in 
Christ, and were partakers of His Holy Spirit. True it is that^ 
in after ages, the Church, falling away from the simplicity of her 
faith in the Written Word, and showing the earlier stages of 
that Bationalistic spirit which induced her to adopt, instead, the 
a priori arguments of men, and to wrest for their support the 
clear arguments of Scripture, did take presumptuously upon 
herself to dispense with the internal preparation of the heart ; 
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teaching that the Sacraments are effectual **exopere operato,*^ 
simply as an external act done, and that they impress a moral 
character, ^*shiehono motu tUentis,^* irrespectively of the moral 
state of the recipient. Bat had this heen the office, and such 
the intended place, of the Sacraments, surely our Lord would 
have instituted them at the very threshold, and not at the very 
close, of His ministry. And it is significant that not until for 
three years He had trained and taught the eleven, and so brought 
them to some ripeness of religious knowledge, did He deliver to 
them this pledge and seal of their fellowship with Him and with 
each other. For as good works follow, but cannot possibly 
precede, the possession of a justifying faith, so also must the 
Sacraments be held as the results and not the causes of the 
spiritual life in man. True it is that all grace flows from direct 
and immediate union with Christ the Head ; but not less true is 
it that the primary instrument of that union, according to Holy 
Scripture, is, not an act of the Church, but that faith which 
Cometh by hearing ; not a carnal and external, but an inward and 
spiritual fellowship. ** Though,** says the apostle, " we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him 
(after this manner) no more : for if any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature :"^ that is, he is spiritually quickened from 
above. And thus we learn, beyond all reasonable room for 
question, that Christ's Church is not, and can never be, an 
intervening institution, by visible union with which access is 
gained to Christ, and so, ultimately, to God.* For if, as we 
have seen, spiritual quickening, according both to experience and 
to Scripture, precedes such visible union : and if the man, who 
has been thus spiritually quickened has been brought at least 
into the germ of union with Christ, then it is clear that visible 
incoi'poration into the Church cannot confer that first gift of life, 

1.— 2 Cor V. 16, 17. 

2. — '* The pui^ose of Sacraments is to bind us to Him, on whom the right 
of access to God is dependant. So that they differ from all other means of grace, 
in that, whereas other things result from union with Christ, they, on the con- 
trary, conduct to it."— R. I. V^ilberforoOi Doct. of Incam. p. 411. 
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whieh i$ alreadif possessed; cannot first introduce to Christ him, 
who has already by faith come to the Saviour. Thus we arrive 
at the sound definition of the Church supplied by our Articles *— 
'* as a congregation of faithful men in which the pure Word of 
Ood is preached and the Sacraments be duly administered 
according to Christ's ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same." And thus the Church falls 
back from the assumptions of Romanism and Bitualism into its 
proper place and its proper function, which is to administer 
indeed the means, but neither to be the depository, nor the giver, 
of God's grace. 

It is unnecessary that I should here state the arguments by 
which we establish the conclusion that our blessed Lord conveyed 
to His followers His will that they should form themselves into a 
Regularly constituted society, with certain organs or official repre- 
sentatives. And, although the purpose of Christ's mission was, 
not to regulate the Church, but to become the object of her 
faith, yet it was to be expected that either by positive enactments, 
or by the previous dispensations of His providence as the Eternal 
Word, Ho would make it clear according to what outward form 
of poHty Christian societies are to be constituted. The Bomanist 
has no difficulty in supplying the very details of the scheme. 
Taking as his basis that form of Church administration which 
was found in the third and fourth centuries, he follows the Council 
of Trent in boldly tracing up all its constituent parts, bishops, 
priests, deacons, sub-deacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, and 
ostiarii, to the very dawn of Christianity ; whilst to the throe 
higher grades, and to the primacy of the Bishop of Bome, he 
assigns nothing lower than a divine origin.^ Now that the 
Apostles were ordained to be the ministers of the Gospel is 
declared in Scripture, but when and where they were ordained 
bishops, priests, and deacons by Christf nowhere appears. The 

]. — " Ab ipso ecclesioB initio sequentium ordinnm nomina, atque tminsca- 
jasqne propria ministeria, snbdiacoui scilicet, acolyti, exorcistie, lectores, et 

ostiarii, in uaufuisse cognoscaatur." — Cone. Trent. Sess. 2JK c. 2. *^ Si quia 

dizerit in ecelesia cathouca non esse hierarchicam divina ordinatione institutam, 
qan constat ex epiacopin, presbyteris, et ministris ; anathema sit. — Ibid. can. U. 
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tmth is, that the Romanist and his imitators in oar oisni day, 
totally forget or ignore the cJiange of the Law, when, after the 
consummation of the old Law in the death of Christ, the new 
Gospel system was inangorated at Pentecost. They base their 
theory, (for it is no more than a theory) upon the constitution of 
the Temple priesthood; whereas oar considerations will have 
prepared as to expect that, not the burdensome and multiplied 
services of the consummated priesthood should be the mould in 
which the new ordinances of the simple Gospel would be cast, 
but others, existing we should expect at the time — equally well 
known to the Jews— far more plastic than the iron regimen of the 
old dispensation, and more congenial in every respect to the now 
diffused spirit of light and truth and liberty. And in fullest 
accordance with these, our reasonable expectations, we find that 
the Synagogue and not the Temple, has been ascertained to be 
the model of the Gospel system of services.^ The worship of 
the Synagogue bore a character widely different from that of the 
Temple. It consisted of social prayer, and praise, and, when 
opportunity served, of hearing from the mouth of a prophet the 
Word of God. Restored to their own country, the Jews con- 
tinued the custom of these weekly assemblies : a notable instance 
being recorded after the re-building of the walls of Jerusalem, 
where Ezra the Scribe ascended a pulpit of wood, and taking the 
book of the Law, read portions in the hearing of the people. 
Certain Levites stood beside him, and in turn gave the sense of 
the quoted passages. And when Ezra, at the conclusion blessed 
the Lord, the people responded with their Amen, and bowing the 
head, worshipped.^ Of the structures in which these weekly assem- 
blies were held, tiiere were, in our Lord's time, no less than 
480 in Jerusalem alone.* In these Synagogues no sacrifices were 
offered — no incense was burned — no types were employed — ^the 
services were homiletical and verbal. A priest, as a priest, had 

1 . — Tills has been irrefragably established by Vitrlnga, in his De Sjnagoga 
Vetere Prolegomena, capp. 0, 6. 

J2.— Nehero. viii. 3,— Vitring. Lib. i. p. 2 c. 12. 
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in the Synagogue no function to perform. He miglit, indeed, 
take part in the reading or expounding, and, if one were present, 
he was ordinarily invited to pronounce the concluding benediction. 
The president was named Buler of the Synagogue, and he might 
give, or ho might refuse, permission to any person, priest or no 
priest, so long as he was recognised as duly qualified, to ** stand up 
for to read." Thus, our Lord, though not even of the tribe of Levi, 
received the sacred roll as a matter of course.^ Thus, when 
Paul and Barnabas entered the Synagogue at Pisidia and took 
their seats upon the Doctor's Bench, they received the request 
"if they had any word of exhortation for the people, to say on."* 
Besides its governing college of elders,* (for so, by the title of 
presbyters, they were called), each Synagogue had its two 
inferior officers,^ the one, the spokesman for the congregation of 
the appointed form of prayer ; the other, the minister, or servant 
who handed to the reader the roll of the Law, and returned it to 
its place.^ Such, my Brethren, is a sketch of the Synagogue 
service, which formed the point of transition from the symbolical 
and sacrificial worship of the temple, to the direct and verbal 
services of the new dispensation. By those services the Jewish 
mind had been habituated to the ofierings of prayer and praise, 
instead of the bloody sacrifices of the law ; and to the open 
ministry of the Word, instead of the clouded ministry of types. 
We cannot wonder that, in our Lord's day, the Temple worship 
had already been, to a great extent, supplanted in public estima- 
tion by the younger institution, and that by common consent, the 
active living force of all that was best in the Jewish heart, had 
centred in the Synagogue. 

Where it necessary, I could adduce numerous collateral 
evidences of my position. The titles presbyter, or episcopus, 
and deacon, were those of the officers of the Synagogue. And, 
on the other hand, never once is a Christian minister entitled 

1.— St. Luke 17. 16. 2.— Acts xiii. 14, 15. 

3.— Acts xiii. 14. St. Lnlce xiii IL 4.— Vitring. Lib. iii. r* 2. c. 1. 

0.— St. Luke iv. 20. 
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HUreuSf which was the appellation of the Temple priest. The 
Christian minister was set apart by the imposition of hands. 
But where is the p^arallel of this rite in the Temple service, the 
priests of which were anointed with the holy oil, and arrayed in 
the holy garments ? Whereas in the Synagogue, the very mode, 
by which a scholar who had proved his efficiency was invested 
with authority to teach, was the imposition of hands by the 
doctors and rulers of the Synagogue.* Does St. Paul urge his 
converts, instead of appealing to heathen tribunals, to seek the 
arbitration of a Christian minister ? He borrows his title from the 
Synagogue, whose rulers were termed ** the wise men.*' ' "Is 
it so that there is not a wise man among you ? not one that shall 
be able to judge between his brethren?" ' Does he direct that 
the incestuous Christian shall be excommunicated? He enjoins 
a course borrowed, not from the Temple, but from the Syna- 
gogue, and bids them regard him as present with them in spirit, 
when they, the whole body of the local Church, give forth their 
sentence.* 

I need scarcely point out again that this account of the origin 
of the Christian ministry is strictly consistent with that change 
of Law, which, as we have seen, signalized the transition of the 
first, and the establishment of the new Dispensation. The truth 
is that the system of the Law came in parenthetically.* The 
original Covenant was not that with Moses, but one ratified with 
Abraham 400 years before, and based upon conditions of a 
promise on God*s part and of faith on man's part, which the 
Law was never meant to disannul. As soon as the Law, which 
entered in for a special purpose, had fulfilled its end, it was 
abolished ; and the two covenants, between which it had been 
temporarily interposed, came together again, or rather the 
Covenant with Abraham, now fulfilled, was merged in the new 
and better Gospel Covenant of Christ. And when the Apostles, 
the first ministers under the new Covenant, began to organize the 

1. — ^Vitring. Lib. iii. p. 1. c. 15. 2. — ^Vitring. Lib. ii. c. 10. 

3.— 1 Cor. vi. 5. 4.--1 Cor. y. 4, 6. 5.— Trapeto^X^fy Rom. v. 20. 
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already living and growing Church, they found, providentially 
made ready to their hand, in the SvNAaoauE, a framework of ser- 
vices eminently fitted, by its contrast vnth the Temple ritual, and 
by its own positive excellence, to be the germ of the Gospel worship. 
Not that they inform us of their having followed any express 
command of Christ in so doing, not that they even make their 
own appointments absolutely, and for ever, binding upon the 
Church ; they enact no law upon the subject. And if such 
law be attributed either to them, or to their Divine Master, it is 
at all events, not in any way on the authority of the Scriptures 
of the New Testament. In Christianity revealed religion appears 
in its maturity. And thus it comes to pass that the artificial, 
arbitrary, service of God, which belongs to a lower stage of 
spiritual progress, gave place to one, which is free, natural, and 
reasonable. They who now worship God, must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth — ^in spirit, as contrasted with the letter of the 
commandments ; in truths as opposed to the symbolism of the 
ceremonial law. Christianity is, in its essence, neither a dogma 
nor a ceremonial ; but a personal life in Christ. And where- 
ever there is life, the sphere of its agency shapes and developes 
itself from within, and comes to perfection by a law of sponta- 
neous action, and not by the external pressure of a cramping 
rigid form laid heavily upon its every energy. 

In precise obedience to this maxim, the Christian Ministry 
rose and grew into the form recognised in our Church. Our first 
view of the Church of Christ discloses to us a company of men, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, associating for the purpose of common 
prayer, and the breaking of bread, and cleaving to the teachings 
of the Apostles.. It was most natural that the Apostles should 
be regarded as their teachers and governors. The singular 
privileges arising from their attendance upon the Lord Jesus, the 
descent of the Spirit upon them; the miracles which they wrought, 
Iho power which they alone exercised, of author! tively retaining 
or remitting sins ;— all these qualifications, added to the various 
direct commissions given to them by Christ, are sufficient to 
account for the presidency which they assumed, when the church 
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at Pentecost was formerly constitated. For a time, content with 
this presidency of its natural leaders, the Church needed not and 
knew not any intermediate grades of ministers. But on a dis- 
pute occurring hetween the Grecians and the Hehrews of the now 
growing Church, ^ the Apostles found in one of the offices of the 
synagogue a precedent, which they forthwith adopted, and deacons 
were formally appointed. For many years the Church at Jerusalem 
had no other ministers than deacons and apostles. But the 
expansion of the local church, and the formation of the affiliated 
assemblies throughout Judea and beyond it, rendered it impossible 
for the Apostles to attach themselves longer, in person, to a single 
society. Turning again to the Synagogue for their model, they 
found in its governing eldei-s the very officers required. Upon 
fit men therefore they laid hands, and sent them forth as their 
own helpers and representatives ;^ not shedding off from them- 
selves one part of a threefold office, which, as some would have it, 
they contained in their own person; but instituting a new Christian 
office by an adaptation of a familiar Jewish order. And thus it 
was, that by degrees, and according to a natural law, the polity 
of the Christian Church was constituted. ** The priesthood was 
changed," and became congenial with that ''change of law*' which 
required and suggested its new character and functions. Nearly 
forty years after the death of our Lord, the organisation of the 
scattered churches necessitating still further supervision, several 
moreover of the Apostles having been removed to their rest, 
bishops were appointed, not indeed on the model of any officers 
either in the Temple or in the Synagogue, but as a new, 
a most valuable, and indeed an essential order in the expand- 
ing circle of the Lord's people. It was a natural and a 
necessary expedient. Natural, as being the expression of 
the union existing among Christians ; necessary, as a safeguard 
against the evils of division, whether among pastors or among the 
people at large. And with this agrees the well known testimony 
of Jerome — ** Before there were factions in religion, and the 

1. — Acts vi. 1. 2. — Acts xiv. 23. 
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people began to say I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
the churches were governed by a common council of presbyters. 
But when every man thought those whom he had baptised to bo 
his own and not Christ's, it was decreed throughout the world 
that one chosen out of the presbyters should be set above the 
rest, to whom the whole care of the church should appertain, 
that thus the seeds of division might be rooted out." ^ It was 
not long before to this new order in the church was assigned, with 
a natural propriety, the admission into the ministry of those, 
who had been selected and presented by the members of each 
society, as endued with the gifts of the spirit, and otherwise fitted 
for preaching the word in the congregation. Not, however, 
according to the modem High Church theory, that the bishop 
should convey to the ordained a power of order and a power of 
jurisdiction ; of consecrating, that is, and offering and ministering 
the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist ; and of ' authorita- 
tively binding and loosing after confession. Nor indeed, accord- 
ing to the same theory, that the bishop should by ordination 
impress upon the soul a spiritual stamp, which is indelible, or 
convey a grace, not sanctifying, but simply ministerial for the 
valid peiformance of sacerdotal functions.^ Such might have 
been the case, had the Gospel been a republication of the law : 
had it been true that the scheme of the Jewish temple priest- 
hood had " passed into something higher and nobler — but higher 
of its own kind,^*^ But this we, on the authority of Scripture, 
altogether deny. ** There was a change of the law,'* and a cor- 
responding " change therefore of the Priesthood," We hold that 
no man may take the honour of the ministry to himself ; that < 4t is 

1. — Quoted by Bishop Bilson, in his ** Perpetual Government."— p. 268. 

2. — *'InteUigant fideles quanta ipsi ecolesiie, ejusque miniBtris potestas 
divinitus tribata ait. Ea autem duplex est; ordinationis et jurisdictionis. 
Ordinis potestas ad vernm Christi Domini Corpus in sacrosancta Eucharistia 
refertur. Jurisdictioni) vero potestas tota in Christi copore mystieo versatnr." 
— Catech. Cone. Trid. p. 2., c. 7., s. 11. 

3. — Si quia dixerit, illis verbis, Hoc facite in meam commemorationem, 
Christum non instituisso Apoitolos sacerdotes ; aut non ordindsse, ut ipsi aliique 
sacerdotes ofTcrrcnt corpus ct sanguinem suum; anathema sit." — Cone. Trid. 
Sess 22. Con. 2 

4.— Maurice's " KingtTom of Christ." Vol. ii. Letter 2. 
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not lawful for any man to take upon himself the office of publie 
preaching or ministering the sacraments in the congregation, 
before he be lawfully called and sent to execute the same, by 
men who have pnblic authority given unto them in the congrega- 
tion to call and send ministers into the Lord's vineyard." * We 
hold that the delegated authority to exercise ministerial functions 
is to spring, not from below, but from above : that, whilst it is 
true that the popular voice should have a share in the appointment 
of ministers, it may never trench upon the inalienable right of 
the clerical body, self -perpetuation. We hold that, when the 
Apostle spoke of God's having "set in the Church first Apostles, 
secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then 
gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues,*'" he 
was enumerating, not some eight different orders of the ministry, 
but the gifts, exercised in greater or less number by individual 
ministers. But we also hold that there could be no formal 
transmission of gifts of this kind, any more than there can be 
of natural and personal endowments. The gifts, whatever they 
were, came from Christ — they manifested themselves here and 
there in the congregation, independently of any such law of 
succession.' We hold, indeed, that to Bishops, as the highest 
order of ministers, the power of ordination was, after the 
Apostolic precedent reserved : * we acknowledge that such reserva- 
tion was ratified by ancient canons, and has received the sanction 
of immemorial usage. And on this ground we are quite content 

1.— XXIII. Article of the Church. 2.— 1 Cor. xii. 28. 

3. — 1 Cor. xii. 1 1. *' But all these worketh that one and the selfsame 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He vnll.'' 

4, — " Hence it followeth that many things which in some cases preshylera 
may lawfully doe, are peculiarly reserved unto hishops, as Hierome noteth — 
* rather for the honour of their ministry, than the neceasity of any law.' " — 

Field of the Church. Bk. iii. c. 39. •' Now, whereas some do infer that no 

ordination can stand, hut only such as is made by bishops, which have had iheir 
ordination likewise by other bishops before them, till we come to the very 
apostles of Christ themselves .... To this we answer that there may be some- 
times very just and sufficient reason to aJlow ordination made without a bishop." 

Hooker, Eccles. Pol. Bk. vii. c. 14. 11 Of course it is not intended that 

Hooker shall be thought to have opposed Episcopal ordination, but only that he, 
(like the writer) finds no proof that Christ enjoined such ordination, as an 
essential of tho Christian Ministry. 
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to rest oar authority for Episcopal ordination. Careless whether 
there exist or not an unbroken chain of ordinations down from 
the Apostles to our day, we claim at least, and we are content to 
claim, the succession of Apostolic doctrine^ and a consistency 
with Apostolic order. We hold that to the Lord of the Ohurch 
alone it belongs to perpetuate the succession of its pastors : and 
that the ministry as it comes from Christ, in its primary state, 
is not an external institution, but a spiritual power, not impressed 
upon the Church, but emanating from its bosom. We hold that 
it roots in the Church, and that it has no existence independently 
thereof. The natural ministry is prior to the positive, and is 
the only true basis of it. The natural, being the Divine institu- 
tion : the positive ministry, or visible line of succession, being 
the ministry in its human and ecclesiastical aspect ; not as it 
comes from Christ, but as it is constituted, mediately, by the 
Church. 

Thus, then, do we, following as our one supreme light, the 
leading of the Word, but not rejecting the inferior illumination 
of credible history, repudiate, with our whole hearts, the assump- 
tion that Christian Ministers are Lords over God*s heritage. 
Nay, the very name of Hierarchy has for us an unchristian 
sound. We agree rather with that historian of the Council of 
Trent who suggests that Hierodiaconate^ or Hierodulia, tho 
" sacred servitude " and not the ** sacred government " * would 
be the more appropriate title of those, who should at least in this 
respect follow Him, who came *<not to be ministered unto but to 
minister.** We feel that, after the model of the Synagogue, the 
lay element should be admitted freely to the administration of 
Church afGEurs. Our Lord expressly banished from the com- 
munity of His followers the spirit in which kingly government 
is carried on — '* The kings of the Gentiles play the lord over 
them ** ; but <' so shall it not be amongst you."' Following the 

1. — L*on ajonkit mt^me que si Ton eut vonln se oonformer an sUle et la 
condnite de Jesus Christi, de scs apotres, on de ranolenne E^lise, on n'eut pas du 
86 serrir da terme de Hierarchie, male de ceax de Hi6rodiaoonio on de Hiero- 
dolie, qni indiqaent nn ministere, et non nn empire."-*Sarpi. Tom. iii. p. 69. 

2.— St Luke zzii. 25. 
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same infallible teaching, we utterly reject the notion of a Christian 
Frissthood ; of a sacrificing , mediating, and absolving order in the 
dispensation of *' grace and truth." So entirely do the Scriptures 
fail to countenance such a theory, that a candid Portugese 
theologian, who held the doctrine, nevertheless counselled the 
assembled Fathers at Trent to abandon altogether the Scriptural 
line of defence, and to rest the weight of their argument upon 
human tradition.^ 

The sacrifice we hold to have been offered onc^/or all by the great 
High Priest. Absolution we need ; but absolution by God. And the 
instrument of that absolution we hold to be, npt the dictum of 
an ordained personifier of the All Wise and Almighty, but the 
ministry of the Word ;' iJiat Word which discriminates sin and 
pledges pardon to the penitent. We remember that Jesus said, 
not *' whomsoever,'^ but '' whatsoever *' ye shall bind on eai*th shall 
be bound in heaven.' And we hold that in those words He spoke 
of things and not of men ; of relaxing or enforcing the disci- 
plinary regulations of the congregation by the consent of all its 
members. We know indeed that to His infallibly inspired 
Apostles Ho entrusted the awful prerogative of retaining or 
remitting the sins of those, with whom they dealt.* We know 
that they exercised this power ; that a Peter retained the sins of 
Ananias and Sapphira ;^ that the same Apostle, using his infal- 
lible knowledge, warned Simon that he was ^' in the gall of 
bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity."® We know that Paul 
retained the sins of Elymas;^ and we know that in all these 
cases the sins were retained in heaven. But where is there a 

1. — This is related of George d'Ataide, by Sarpi. Tom. ii. p. 884. 

2.—'* Per EvangeliiprsBdicationem."— Jewel.— " By the ministy of the VV^ord." 
— Exhortation ia Coxumunion Service. 

3. — ^Lightfoot, Commentary on Acts, o iav brjaijs not op : ** whatsoever" 

thou bindest, and not ** whomsoever." And in St Matt, xviii. 18. 6(ra not 

o(rov5 " whatsoever things" not ^^jpersons" 

4. — St. John XX. 23. — It should be observed that the Saviour had prcvionaly 
imparted to them a special gift of the Holy Ghost, whereby they coidd discern 
infallibly, the presence or the absence, of those inward dispositions, which are 
the conditions of forgiveness. But who inherited such special gift of infallible 
discrimination? 

6.— Acts Y. 3—10. 6.— Acts viii. 21—23. 7.— Acts xiii C— 11. 
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whisper in the Book of God, that such an awful power, or such 
an inspiration as enabled a man to wield it, have been continued 
to the ministers of a later daj and of widely different times and 
needs ? And because there is not even the breath of such a 
whisper in God's Word, we hold, with Bishop^ Jewel, "That 
Christ hath given to His ministers power to bind, to loose, to 
open, to shut; and that the office of loosing consisteth in this 
point, that the minister should offer, hy the preaching of the 
Gospel, the merits of Christ and full pardon to such as haye 
lowly and contrite hearts, and do truly repent them of their sins; 
pronouncing unto them a sure and undoubted forgiveness, and a 
hope of everlasting salvation." "And touching the keys, where- 
with they may either shut or open the kingdom of heaven, we 
with Chrysostom say that "they be the knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; " or with Tertullian we say " they be the interpret- 
ation of the law;'* or with Eusebius we call them " the "Word of 
God." Seeing then, the key, whereby the way and entry to the 
kingdom of God is opened to us, is the Word of the Gospel, and 
the expounding of the Law and Scriptures, we plainly say that, 
where the same word is not, there is not the key,'* ^ 

And finally we reject a mediating priesthood. Justified by 
faith, by a conscious reliance on the Saviour's all-sufficient 
merits, and not by any external act of the Church, we are at 
once, and without the intervention of any human mediator, made 
partakers of the saving efficacy of Christ's death. We have 
access into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, and who can shew 
unto us a more excellent way than this ? What need is there to 
us of a representative of Christ, either in the corporate Church, 
or in tto supposed representative, a priestly caste? "Vicarius 
est absentis : Christus est preesens." A representative represents 
one who is abf ent, but our Christ is ever and everywhere present I 
His Spirit is with us, and His Spirit is Himselfl 

Neither then as mediating — nor as sacrificing — ^nor as ab- 
solving — do we receive the ministers and messengers of the new 

1. — Bishop Jewel's " Apology : " an authoritative docnment of the Choroh. 
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Covenant. We reject the cherished dogmas of a hnman Priest- 
hood. Nor do we thereby make the Old Testament a dead letter 
to Christians. Bather by referring its types to their tme and 
glorions object, by regarding Christ Himself, and not a Christian 
Priesthood, as the true key to the ancient Bitual, we do honour 
to the older Testament, and infiise life and meaning into the 
otherwise carnal ordinances of the Law. If yon would rescue 
the symbolical ordinances of the Jew from their inherent insig- 
nificance, view them as <' the place where the Lord lay*' under 
the veil of the ancient Covenant. They shine indeed, but only 
with a reflected light I And the luminary that lends them all 
their lustre is, not a new Sacerdotal system uncongenially 
adapted to Christianity, but Christ, the Sun of Bighteousness, 
the sole Priest of the Church of the Bedeemed, the substance of 
all the typical shadows, the scope and end of the ancient Law, 
the theme and the fulfilment of Prophecy. 

My brethren, I have attempted, though it may be with too 
ambitious an aim, to set before you an outline, as complete and 
exhaustive as the time and occasion will permit, of the rationale, 
the origin, and the nature of the Christian Ministry. You will, 
I trust, have seen that from first to last it is an Evangelism ; that 
it is nothing, unless it be a dispensation of the Word of the 
truth of the Gospel. Take what name you wiU of the servants 
of the Lord Jesus : — " apostle," " prophet," " teacher," 
''evangelist," ** messenger," ** ambassador," ** herald;" each 
term implies the delivery of a message ; the inculcation of a 
lesson ; the propounding of a doctrine ; or, the proclamation of 
a decree. Are we termed in figures, "sowers," ** builders," 
"fathers," "nurses?" "The sower soweth the Word;" the 
"foundation" is Christ as set forth in the Word;" the " incor- 
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ruptible seed" by which souls are bom again is still the preached 
Word: and it is " the pure milk of the Word" by which they are 
nourished unto spiritual maturity. Are we to "war a good 
warfare?" It is "for the defence and confirmation of the Gospel" 
that we are set. Are we "workmen?" We cannot as such be 
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** approved to God," unless we "rightly divide the Word of 
Truth/ '^ 

If then, there come to you any holding other doctrine, putting 
forth priestly assumptions, setting the sacraments in the 
place of the Saviour, teaching for doctrine the commandments of 
men, laying on you the shackles of a burdensome ceremonial, 
bringing you again under bondage to the trivialities, or to the 
gross errors, from which our forefathers, at the cost of their noble 
lives, struggled to free this Church of England ; if such there 
come, receive them not ; bid them not God-speed ; resist them, 
and quit you like men ! But withal pray for them, that the eyes 
of their understanding being enlightened, they may attain to the 
simplicity that is in Christ, and may learn, like a once scrupu- 
lous observer and Pharisaic upholder of the law of ordinances, 
to preach, not themselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and to 
acknowledge themselves, not lords over God*8 heritage, but 
servants unto all for Jesus' sake. 

1. — See the admirable charge of the Bishop of Carlisle. 18G7. {Knni St Co.^ 



THE DOCTSINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
UPON CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 



'* Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them: and 
whoso soever sins ye retain, they are retained."— -i/o/m xx. 23. 



Thrice in the course of our Lord's ministry He used these 
remarkable words. They were first spoken to St. Peter, when 
after his confession that our Lord was the Messiah, there were 
delivered unto him the keys of the kingdom of Heaven (Matt, 
xvi. 19). And next to all the disciples, when Christ warned them 
to deal gently with an erring brother, and only after repeated 
admonitions to reject him from their company as a heathen man 
and a publican (Matt, xviii. 18). And now most solemnly of all to 
the Apostles after the resurrection, when commissioning them to 
their high work of proclaiming salvation to a ruined world, tho 
Lord breathed upon them, and said, *' Beceive ye the Holy Ghost ; 
whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained." 

To us in the Church of England they have this further 
interest, that they are the words used*in the Ordering of Priests. 
One by one the candidates for Holy Orders kneel before the 
Bishop, and he bids them too receive the Holy Ghost, with 
authority to give and retain sins. It is true that this forqi of 
ordination is comparatively modem. No trace of it can be found 
before the tenth century. And further, it is peculiar to the 
Western Church. The Greek Church, adhering closely to the 
example of ordination given in Acts xiii. 8, when Paul and 
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Barnabas where set aside for the work of the ministry under the 
special direction of the Holy Ghost, teaches, that prayer and the 
imposition of hands alone are essential for admission to the 



Priesthood/^ And no doubt, they have preserved nnaltered in this 
respect the ancient and primitiye custom of the undivided Church ; 
while our own Church has followed that practice, which our 
reformers found actually existing throughout the West at the time 
when they drew up our formularies, and has taken as her model 
the example of our blessed Lord, when, after His resurrection. 
He constituted His Church afresh, and gave it His commission to 
preach repentance and forgiveness of sins. 

It becomes, therefore, very important to know clearly what 
is the proper meaning of these words, and what is the nature of 
the power which is conferred by them upon those who are 
ordained. 

Now, first of all we may notice, that this breathing of our 
Lord upon His Apostles, and the recitation of these words, was not 
in any way an ordination of them to the apostleship. They had 
long before been made Apostles, and Christ had used these very 
words to them on a previous occasion. Nay, more. St. Peter 
affirms that Judas Iscariot had been as truly an Apostle as any 
of the twelve. ** He was numbered with us, (he says,) and had 
obtained part of this ministry." He applies to him also the 
Psahnist's words, '^His bishopric, (his office of spiritual oversight 
of the Church) let another take;" and St. Matthias was appointed 
to that very " ministry and apostleship from which Judas by 
transgression fell." Moreover, St. Thomas was not present when 
Christ breathed upon the rest : yet was he no whit less an Apostle 
than they. It was therefore no ordination, though, it may have 
been a formal introduction of the Apostles to the active exercise 
of those powers which had previously been conferred upon them, 
but which they could not exercise until Christ by His resurrection 
had shewed himself openly as the victor over sin and death, and 
had given the final proof that an atonement had been made for 
sin, and had been accepted by the Father. 

We must therefore combine together the three passages, 
which speak of the power of binding and loosing, given by our 

♦ Macaire, Theol. "Dogrot ii. 584. 
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Lord to his Church : for this last one of them, was no special 
ordination of the Apostles, and implied no increase in their powerSy 
but only, that the time had come for their exercise of them. 
What then do they signify ? Plainly, that a power of some kind 
or other was committed to the Church. But what power ? Is 
it, as some affirm, a power entrusted to each priest of absolving 
from sin, and that, so limited to this office, that without it, in 
ordinary cases, no forgiveness of sins is possible ? I answer, 
that no such doctrine is taught either in the primitive Church, 
or in our own formularies ; but that the power of binding and 
loosing refers to government, and its necessary accompaniment of 
disciphne. 

The key was, among the Jews, the symbol of authority, but 
not of absolute authority, but of delegated authority. It was 
worn by the steward. And thus Isaiah when, in chapter zxii, 
be prophesied that Shobna should be deprived of his office of 
treasurer, and Eliakim promoted into his place, said of the 
latter, ** The key of the house of Judah, will J lay upon his 
shoulder : so he shall open and none shall shut, and he shall 
shut and none shall open.'' Eliakim, therefore, was to be 
Hezekiah's representative, and wield his authority: and simi- 
larly, when our Lord gave Peter the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, he gave him a place of high, but delegated authority, 
in the Christian Church. 

Now among the fathers there is a difference of opinion 
whether the keys were given to Peter personally, or as represen- 
ting all the Apostles, and in fact, the whole Church. lertullian 
(De Padicitia, ad fin.) takes the former view. The keys, he says, 
were given to Peter personally ; it was something special and 
peculiar to him, and something which he did not, and could not 
hand on to others. And how does he explain the gift ? He 
looks at Peter's history, points out the prominent place which he 
held in the Acts of the Apostles, and says, that it was Peter who 
unlocked ihfi doors of the Church by that sermon which ho 
preached at Pentecost, at the end of which, three thousand 



devout men were baptized, and so the way opened to them to 
enter Christ's heavenly kingdom. It was Peter, he says, who 
loosed the lame man at the Beantifol gate of the Temple, and 
so wrought the first of that goodly array of miracles, which 
proved the presence of the risen Saviour with His infant Church. 
It was Peter who bound Ananias, and so passed the first sentence 
of condemnation. It was Peter who said ** Why tempt ye God, 
to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither 
our flEithers nor we are able to bear?*' and so loosed the 
church from the burden of the Mosaic Law ; while in 
the words that follow: — **But we believe that through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be saved 
even as they," he bound it by the rule of faith. He might 
have added, that it was Peter who admitted the first Gentile, 
Cornelius, to the Christian communion, and so loosed the bonds 
of Jewish ezclusiveness, and opened the doors of salvation to all 
mankind. According to Tertullian's view therefore, the gift of 
the keys was something personal to Peter, and consisted not in 
any power of absolution, but in his being the first to preach the 
glad tidings of the kingdom of God. 

St. Augustine (Serm. 296. § 21) takes a very diflferent view. 
He says that the gift of the keys was not to Peter personally, 
but to the whole Church. Peter expressed the faith of the 
Church in Christ's Messiahship — ^that faith on which as on a 
rock the Church is built — and the keys were given, not to the 
spokesman merely, but to the whole body of the faithful, whose 
spokesman he was. But how does St. Augustine explain the 
power of the keys ? He quotes the second place (St. Matt, xviii. 
15 — 18) in which these words of binding and loosing occur, and 
shows that they refer to discipline. Nay, he so explains them 
as to include under them the use of all moral means for the con- 
version of the sinner, and the edification of the saint. Whoever 
turns a sinner from the error of his ways, exercises the power of 
the keys, and looses from sin. But if the sinner refuse to 
listen to his persuasions, then he binds. For every admonition 



heard and unheeded ; every appeal to conscience resisted ; every 
means of grace that is misused, binds a man*s sins tighter and 
tighter round his soul. 

The passages are innumerable in which St. Augustioe 
explains the power of the keys as consisting in the use of all 
those moral means of direct teaching, of example, of admonition, 
of gentleness, and forbearance, whereby the conscience of the 
sinner is reached, and either softened or made more obdurate. 
To bind and to loose is with him no exercise of power — no act of 
authority, but the exercise of that influence which all of us, laity 
as well as clergy, exercise over one another for good and for evil. 
Daily, whether we will or not, 'we are winning souls for Christ, or 
sinking them more deeply in the sea of perdition. And this thought 
St. Augustine perpetually, in manifold ways, presses upon his 
hearers : but his favourite example is taken from the resurrection 
of Lazarus. Lazarus is with him the type of the inveterate 
sinner, in whom the light of conscience is utterly extinguished, 
every movement of the spiritual life gone, and whose conduct is 
a scandal and open offence to all his neighbours : but the voice 
of Christ reaches him. That voice, and that alone, can recal the 
dead in sin to a new life of godliness. Yet after the voice of 
Christ has awakened the sinner, he is still hampered by his old 
habits, and the entanglements of past sins. He comes forth 
from the tomb, but he is still bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes, and his face wrapped about with a napkin. He needs 
advice, sympathy, kindness ; therefore Christ says Loose him, and 
let him go. And to whom does Christ say this ? To all the 
bystanders. Every Christian man must help the brother who is 
just returning from the error of his ways. And every one who 
does so help him is exercising the power of the keys. It is the 
uniias eeclestce, the whole Christian community, to whom the 
keys were given : and every member of that community does use 
the power of the keys, whenever by precept or example he 
influences for good or for evil those around him. It is a heavy 
responsibility that rests upon us all, brethren, that daily we are 
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openiDg or closing hearen ; and upon none does this responsibility 
press so heayily as upon the Christian pastor. In his degree, 
every layman binds and looses ; but it is especially those whom 
God has set as watchmen over His spiritual flock to whom He 
says, <' If thou speakest not to warn the wicked from his wicked 
way, to save his life, that wicked man shall die in his iniquity, 
but his blood will I require at thine handJ' (Ezek. iii. 17) 21). 
This is the fearful power of binding, which weighs most heavily 
upon the conscience of every faithful Christian minister. If by 
his neglect, or want of courage, or want of earnest care for souls^ 
the wicked go unwarned, and die in their sins ; or if when con- 
science prick them he shows himself cold and void of sympathy, 
and so drives any one to desperation, he must answer before God 
for having thus left a sinner in the power of the enemy. 

Of this moral power then of binding and loosing, St. Augus- 
tine often speaks, but never of priestly absolutioii. He, like all 
the ancient fathers, is entirely ignorant of any such explanation 
of the power of the keys. Nay, he so speaks as expressly to 
exclude any such idea. ^* What," he says in his Confessions, 
(L. X. c. 8), << What have I to do with men, for them to hear 
my confessions, as though they could heal my weaknesses.'' 
Plainly, if confession and absolution had been practised in his 
days, he could never have thus spoken : for his words imply that 
no human intervention could avail ought for the healing of his 
soul. 

The power then of the keys refers, first of all, to that in- 
fluence which every member of the Christian family exercises 
upon the rest. But this influence is exerted in its highest 
degree by means of discipline : without discipline no society can 
be in a healthy state, and naturally the officers of a society must 
be those entrusted with its practical exercise. But in a volun- 
tary society the discipline will be stricter than in one legally 
established, and thus in the early church the rules of peni- 
tential discipline were very severe : and so, too, they are more 
severe among our dissenting brethren than they can be among 



us. A man ean voluntarily bind himself to submit for conscienoe 
sake to that which the law would not permit the offioe-bearers of 
any society to force upon him ; and the penalty is simply 
exclusion from that Toluntary society. But when a society, 
as is the case with our Church, is legally established, this 
exclusion, or as we call it excommunication^ is possible only by a 
legal process, because each member of the body politic has a 
legal right to belong to the Established Ohurch, and no man can 
be deprived of his legal rights except according to the forms of 
law. Now this discipline from the very first always referred to 
the Lord*s Supper. It was only after careful preparation that 
the convert was admitted to the Holy Communion, and if he fell 
away afterwards into open sin, months or years might elapse 
before he was again admitted to that high privilege. This dis- 
cipline we still retain : for our rubrics carefully warn the minister 
that he may not admit to Holy Communion any one living in 
open or notorious sin, or in ill-will with his neighbour ; but the 
common law so jealously guards the exercise of this power, that 
practically it can be exerted only in extreme cases, except by 
consent. It is thus by consent that it is exercised. The adviQ,e, 
the counsel, the admonitions of a faithM minister will be obeyed 
by those whose confidence he has won ; they will open to him 
their griefs, and seek his aid, and give heed to his words, though 
legal authority he may have none. 

The law then so jealously guards the rights of the laity, that 
the rubrics prefixed to the conmiunion office have become rather 
counsels to guide the minister in the use of his influence, than 
rules which he can enforce. To the lawyer notorious sin is that 
of which a man has been convicted in a court of justice, and not 
that which rests on common hearsay. But we need no legal 
power. The duties of the pastoral office, and its authority, rest 
upon the goodwill of those ministered unto, and the rubrics still 
serve both as directions to the minister, and as a st^port to his 
exhortations. Perhaps never were there fewer scandals, as 
regards unworthy men coming to the Lord's Supper, than at this 
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present time. In the primitive church there were both more 
frequent scandals, and also stricter discipline, and it was 
modelled upon scriptural precedent. The first instance of it 
occurs in St. Paul's command to the Corinthians, when 
" gathered together in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Paul present in spirit among them, and with the power of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver unto Satan the incestuous person 
for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit might be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus.** Now, note here that it was the 
whole community who were to excommunicate this open sinner, 
and that the purpose of it was his restoration. Just as Satan 
had power over Job*s body, but could not touch his soul, so here 
it was the flesh that was to have trouble, but only that the power 
of the flesh might be destroyed, and the spirit quickened with a 
new life. And such was the effect. Before another year had 
passed by St. Paul wrote his second epistle to the Corinthians, 
and he now bids them forgive and comfort him, whom so lately 
they had excommunicated ; nay, even to confirm their love 
toward him, lest he should be swallowed up with overmuch 
sorrow. Admitted once again to the Holy Communion, and all 
other privileges of the Christian Church, he was to be as warmly 
loved, and as honourably treated, as if he had never brought 
disgrace upon the name of his Lord. 

Such then is the first example of Christian discipline ; and 
upon it the customs of early times were formed. If a man fell 
into grievous sin, the whole Church took cognizance of it, and 
excluded the offender from their company. Nothing was known 
then of confession and priestly absolution as the ordinary pre- 
paration for communion. It was the Church — the whole body of 
professing Christians at Corinth— which forbade by a special act 
the incestuous man from participating in their holy rites, and 
on his repentance the whole Church forgave him; and at a very 
early date this discipline could be undergone but once. It was 
exercised only in case of grievous sin, and if after forgiveness the 
penitent again lapsed into similar crimes he could no more be 
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admitted into the Christian fold. vQod hath placed first 
baptism, and next penitence," saith TertuUian (De Poen, c. 7)) 
**at the door of the Church, by which those who knock for 
admittance may enter in : but they may enter in by each but 
once, and never after that again, because they have proved that 
their first repentance was in vain." And so Ambrose, (De 
Poen, ii. 10.) ''As there is but one baptism, so but one 
penitence is allowable : that I mean which is public in the face 
of the Church." He did not doubt of God accepting a true 
penitent even after repeated backslidings, but as such conduct 
was a scandal to the whole society, one who thus offended again 
and again could no more be admitted to fellowship and com- 
munion; henceforward he was treated as a heathen man, and a 
publican. 

Now it was out of this early penitential discipline that the 
whole theory of confession and absolutioi^ and penance grew. 
But before I proceed with this part of my subject I must add 
that there is yet a third theory of the power of the keys found 
in the Fathers. Of this I will take St. Chrysostom as my wit- 
ness. He wrote, probably in his early years, a book upon the 
Priesthood, in which with much rhetorical power he exalts the 
dignity of that holy office, points out the high qualities it 
requires, and magnifies the difficulties and dangers which beset 
it. In this treatise he describes priests as having '' an authority 
such as God hath not given to angels or arch-angels, in that 
they can bind not only men*s bodies but also their souls. 
Christ himself gave them, (he says,) the power to remit sins ; 
and while the Jewish high-priest could do no more than 
examine whether a man were healed of his leprosy, the Christian 
priest has power over the leprosy of the soul, not merely to 
examine whether it has been removed, but himself to take it 
away." — (De Sac. iii. 6, 6.) 

These words are quoted in all Bomanist treatises as the 
main proof that priests have the power of absolution. Now we 
are not bound by the words of a father, who wrote nearly four 
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hundred jears afi;er Clirist. We nse the fathers only as witnesses, 
and whatsoerer cannot be proved by Holy Bcripture, is not to be 
required of any man as an article of faith. Bat as these words 
are o^red us as the proof of priestly absolution, let us examine 
them. Stronger words nowhere can be found, and certainly 
Chrysostom did intend to magnify to the very uttermost the 
dignity of that office, into which he had just trapped, by an 
unworthy artifice, his friend Basil, while he escaped from it him- 
self. But when we ask what was his meaning, we find in this 
yery place, in words carefully omitted by all Romanist contro- 
yersialists, that he was not thinking of absolution at all, but of 
the administration of the two sacraments of baptism, and the 
supper of the Lord. His arguments may be stated as follows : 
" Baptism and the Lord's Supper are generally necessary to 
salvation ; they are administered by the priest : and whatever 
blessings are connected with them, and whatever dangers follow 
from the non-participation in them, may figuratively be referred 
to him who ministers them. As then sins are remitted by the 
ministry of the sacraments, it follows, that he who ministers them 
remits sins." Of the worth of his argument I will say nothing: 
it does not belong to my subject. But this I will say, that 
Chrysostom, by the power of the keys, understands the right of 
administering the two sacraments. Tertullian explains it of 
preaching God's holy word. St. Augustine of the use of all 
moral means for the conversion of a sinner, and the strengthning 
of the penitent. While elsewhere the fathers generally take it of 
that godly discipline, whereby the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper was guarded from the intrusion of open and note* 
rious sinners. Besides these, I know of no other interpretation 
whatsoever put upon it for the first eight or nine centuries of 
the Christian Church. 

Now, as I said, this discipline was modelled upon the case 
already mentioned of the incestuous person at Corinth ; and St. 
Paul, elsewhere, speaks as if the exercise of it was not 
tmfrequent. Thus at the end of the first epistle to the Corinthians 
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(xvi. 22,) he says, ** If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be Anathema Maran-atha." The ordinary form of 
of Jewish excommunication was by Shem-atha — the Name cometh \ 
I. e. God cotneth to judgment ; for which St. Paul substitutes 
Maran, our Lord^ cometh. But his meaning would be plain, that 
if any professing christian had no lo^ for his Saviour, he was fit 
only for exclusion from the christian church, and to be reserved 
for Christ's judgment at the last day of account. And so again 
in his epistle to Timothy (1 Epist. i. 20,) he speaks of having 
excommunicated Hymenaeus and Alexander for blasphemy, in 
having denied the resurrection of the dead. 

Now this discipline rapidly grew very severe, and probably 
the denial of it to any who had lapsed a second time into sin, as 
proved by the previous quotations from Tertullian and Ambrose, 
was itself a severity unknown in the first century. Quickly too 
it assumed a definite form, and penitents had a special place set 
apart for them in the church, where they might remain during 
the opening part of the services ; and there were special stages 
of re-admission to more and more of Christian privileges, and 
certain acts of humiliation to which they must submit. Among 
these was a public confession of their ofience, made not to the 
priest, but to the whole community. As scandals however aroso 
from the confession of things unfit to be mentioned, an ofiicer 
was in course of time appointed at Constantinople, whose business 
it was to hear the confession before it was made publicly, and 
judge what parts should be omitted. But worse scandals were 
found to arise from this practise, and Nectarius, who towards 
the close of the fourth century preceded St. Chrysostom in the 
Bishopric of Constantinople, abolished the office, and from that 
time the rule of the Greek Church has been that confession of 
secret sin is made to God only.'i^ For this public penance referred 
to notorious sins, sins of which a man had been publicly con- 
victed or of which he was undeniably guilty. Many persons^ 

• Mftrshall'i Penitential Discipline p. 48. 
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howeyer, of tender consciences went, and went rightly to their 
pastor to open their griefs , and such Basil tells as were not 
necessarily required to make puhlic confession, especially in the 
case of women; but were placed for a certain time among the 
penitents, and required to abstain from the Holy Communion. 

And in time the rules of. discipline, as I said, grew more and 
more severe. Less than a year had sufficed for the punishment 
of the incestuous man at Corinth, but after the Novatian and 
Donatist heresies, ten, twenty, thirty years* exclusion from the 
Lord's supper was thought not too much for sins, especially 
against the seventh commandment. The system became intoler- 
able, and then, by the usual rule, laxity followed upon undue 
severity, and the clergy began to soften their discipline by remit- 
ting part of the penalty, and hence the rise of the theory of abso- 
lution. It referred, at first, solely to the remission of the 
temporal penalty imposed by the Church ; but gradually greater 
weight was attached to it, especially after the fable of a purgatory 
had seized upon the imaginations of men, and they thought that 
the authority of the priest might reach thither, though none, 
thus far, had conceived anything so blasphemous, as that the 
unjust judgment of an earthly priest would avail before the just 
tribunal of God. Absolution meant permission once again to 
partake of the Lord's Supper ; and so, in the Sarum Manual, 
from whence our form of absolution in the Office for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick is taken — I absolve thee is explained as meaning 
/ restore thee to the Sacraments of the Church. Probably few, 
however, are aware how very late the whole theory of penance 
is. It was Peter the Lombard who, in the twelfth century, first 
taught, but in a hesitating way, that confession to a priest was 
necessary ; and he expressly affirms that absolution is declaratory 
only. Peccata dimittunt vel retinent sacerdotes, dum dimissa 
a Deo vel retenta indicant et ostendunt. '* The priests remit or 
retain sins by declaring and showing what God has remitted or 
retained." It was in A.D. 1215, that the Lateran council 
decreed the necessity of penance. It was still later in that thir- 
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teenth century that tho form of absolution became indicative, 
instead of precatory. Even the precatory form, like that used 
in our Communion Office, is comparatively modem. Simple 
and scriptural as it is, yet, in the old liturgies there was no ab- 
solution at all, bu* only a blessing ; a prayer for God*s blessing 
upon tho people offered up by the priest, a prayer for God's bless- 
ing upon the priest offered up by tho people. Wo have taken 
our form from the Sarum Missal, the best of all the mediaeval 
service books. In St. Augustine's time there was no form of 
confession of sins in the Communion Office, though he felt the 
need of it, as we see by his words, that in the Lord's Prayer 
bishops and laity together make confession before the altar when 
they say, " Forgive us our trespasses." Nay, in the ancient Liturgy 
of Home itself, as compiled by Pope Gregory at the end of the 
sixth century, and in that of Milan, of which the earliest mention 
is made by Walafrid in the ninth century, neither confession of 
sins is made nor absolution given, but a most significant ceremony 
holds their place. The service stops, and there is deep silence 
for a while, during which priest and people alike humble them- 
selves before God, and ask His forgiveness.— (Palmer, Originea 
ii. 105.) It was not till late in mediaeval times that a confession 
and absolution were prefixed to these two liturgies. Thus modem 
then in date was the introduction of any absolution at all. As 
for the form, / absolve thee, twelve centuries had elapsed before 
it was ever used, and then it applied only to the remission 
of the penalties imposed by Church authority. But that the 
priest could absolve from anything more than the censures of 
the Church ; that he could absolutely pardon sins ; that God 
had delegated to him His judicial authority, is a figment, the 
product solely of the rampant ultramontanism of these last days. 
As St. Augustine teaches, God breaks through all unjust judg- 
ment, — (Serm. Ixxxii. s. 7.) The power of the Church is solely 
for discipline ; that discipline extends only to the exclusion from 
or admission of offenders to the table of the Lord, and the 
privileges of church communion. If within her appointed limits 
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she jadge justly, God will confirm the sontence ; if in ignorance, 
or by error, or any other human cause, she exclude from commu- 
nion any true penitent, God will reveal Himself to that penitent'^ 
heart without human intervention, and will breathe into it the 
assurance that its sins have been forgiven it. 

Now this short summary, every position of which is capabla 
of most clear proof, may suffice to show the stand-point of ti^e 
English Church. Like most of the reformed Churches she 
accepted confession and absolution ; she found them practised 
throughout the west, and did not conceive that she had any call 
to abolish them ; but comparing them with Holy Scripture she 
struck out all those errors which had gradually grown up out of 
the abuse of the primitive penitential discipline. In the Com- 
munion — her most solenm office — she uses a most earnest form of 
confession, followed by an absolution in the form of a prayer. 
In our morning and evening services the absolution is in the 
indicative mood; but it is taken not &om any Eomanist source, 
but was drawn up by our reformers themselves, with especial 
reference to passages of Holy Writ. Now as the object of the 
conflession prefixed to our order of daily prayer is that the 
worshipper may draw near, unto God with a due sense of his own 
unwortbiness, so the object of the absolution is to give him con- 
fidence by certifying him of God's goodness ; Who desireth not 
the death of the sinner, but is ready to pardon all who truly 
repent, and unfeignedly believe His Holy Gospel. Nor is any 
authority claimed in it but that of an ambassador. As an 
ambassador of Christ, and steward of the mysteries ef God, the 
Christian minister proclaims the terms upon which God pardons ; 
declares that Qod does thus pardon and absolve all who have the 
two necessary conditions of faith and repentance, and urges all to 
prayer, that by the gift of the Holy Spirit they may lead holy 
lives, and finally attain to the eternal joys of heaven. It is not 
the priest who absolves, but God, and that in accordance with 
the conditions which He has prescribed in the Holy Word. 

In the exhortation in the Communion office, our Church 
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farther says, that if any ouo cannot qoiot his own conscience, 
bat requires comfort or counsel, he may seek out some discreet 
and learned minister of G-od's holy word, and open to him hi^ 
grief, that by the ministry of God's holy word he may receive 
the benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel and 
advice. Now first we must here notice that this is a special 
remedy, for those troubled in mind. And next, that one so 
troubled is not to go to any one merely because he is a priest, 
but may choose for himself any minister, in whose wisdom or 
knowledge he has confidence. He goes to him, therefore, not 
merely for his office sake, but because of his moral qualities ; 
because he is one fit to give spiritual advice, and able to deal 
with the diseases of the mind. And then, thirdly, the healing 
is to be by the Ministry of God's holy word. Not in the 
authority of his offices, nor in the authority of the Church, but 
in the inspired word of God will the medicine be found, which 
will heal the maladies of that troubled soul. And it is in 
dealing with souls like these, that the faithful pastor makes trial 
of his fitness for his office. These are the cases which press heavy 
upon his conscience, and for which he strives in earnest prayer 
that God would bless to them his ministiy, and enable him to 
lead them home to their Saviour, that in Him they may find 
peace. And if his efforts be in vain, and darkness and despair 
close round any one such soul, it will be to him a 
trouble that will moke him humble himself in bitter tears 
before God, lest that sinner's blood be required of him, 
because he has not so used the truths of God's Holy Word 
as to bring the stricken offender in deep contrition to the 
cross of Christ. But if God bless his prayers and counsels, and 
he have reason to believe that the terrors of conscience have 
ended in a true repentance, and a firm and sure trust in God's 
mercy; then I do not doubt but that our Church means that 
before the penitent partakes of the Lord's Supper, the minister 
should assure him that God has absolved him of his sins, upon 
the condition nevertheless that his repentance and faith jbe real 
and unfeigned. 
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And finally we have the still stronger form in the Visitation of 
the Bick. And here I must acknowledge that I should have been 
well pleased, if our reformers had remained content with the 
prayer which follows, and which, as a great authority observes^ 
<<is in fact the original absolution, which had been given to 
dying persons for more than thirteen hundred years in the 
Western church" — (Palmer, Orig. ii., 229). That prayer for pardon 
which had sufficed for so many centuries, might well suffice now; 
and besides in the Sarum Manual itself, from which this absolution 
is taken, it is even there an interpolation of comparatively 
modem date. It forms no part of the work of S. Osmund, who 
drew up the Sarum use, but was foisted in in latter and more 
corrupt times. In the original Sarum Manual the absolution was 
still the old prayer, O most merciful God, which immediately- 
follows. We must notice, however, that our Church does not 
enjoin it as a form to be regularly used. It is something special 
and exceptional. As Procter observes (p. 411), it is to be used 
only after a special confession for the unburdening of a troubled 
conscience, and then only if the penitent humbly and heartily 
desire it. 

The use then of this absolution is somethiog exceptional, and 
is left to the discretion of the minister. But the doctrine of our 
Church must be judged not by an exceptional case, but by the 
general tenour of her formularies, and by her appeals to the 
Word of God, and to the teaching of the primitive church. We 
have a right then to say that though she bids the priest use in a 
certain special case a direct form of absolution, not warranted by 
primitive models, yet that ** she does not thereby imply the exer- 
cise of any authority but such as God has ^ven, and that to such 
an extent only, and under such limitations as Divine revelation 
has declared.** — (Palmer, Orig. i., 248.) 

When then the priest says / absolve thee, it is not by any power 
inmate in himself. He speaks solely as Christ's ambassador, 
and unless the penitent have a lively faith and a real sorrow for 
h's sins, the conditions are absent upon which alone Christ par- 
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dons. Bat if the conditions required by the master be there, 
then may the steward speak in the master's name, and the 
penitent be encouraged to proceed to Holy Communion, there 
to have his soul strengthened and refreshed for the last struggle 
with death by feeding spiritually upon the body and blood of his 
crucified Redeemer. 

And thus, then, to sum up the foregoing remarks, the whole 
Bomanist theory of penance is a mere corruption of the peniten- 
tial discipline of the early Church. Of all mediaeTal abuses it is 
one of the most modem, being the product of the thirteenth 
century, and unknown before. As regards confession and abso- 
lutions they are forms absolutely absent from primitive Liturgies, 
though the Benediction is called an Absolution in a Liturgy of 
the sixth or seventh century. When an absolution was intro- 
duced, it was in the form of a prayer, and it was not till the 
thirteenth century that the indicative mood was used. The old 
form was, ** May God have mercy upon you : may He pardon 
and deliver you from all your sins." The new form, *'God par- 
doneth and absolveth all them that truly repent.'* Lastly, the 
form / absolve thee, is an intei*polation thrust long after- 
wards into the service books, yet even there referring not to the 
remission of the guilt of sins, but of Church censures. In 
common with all the reformed communities our Church retained 
confession and absolution in her public services, but has clothed 
them in scriptural language, and allows her clergy the sole 
authority of ambassadors, to declare in God's name that He par- 
dons all those who have a true faith and a sincere repentance : 
while if any in private come to them to unburthen their secret 
griefs, she bids them use the ministry of God's holy word for 
quieting the troubled conscience ; and if in extreme and exceptional 
cases, she permits the use of a form too recent in its date not to 
be open to grave objection, we must remember that the general 
tone and manner of her teaching will govern this exceptional 
case. She appeals to scripture as her sole final authority in 
matters of faith ; even the Creeds she accepts because they can 
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be proved by most certain wairant of Holy Writ ; and by Holy 
Writ this form of absolution mnst be explained. The clergy have 
po authority and no power except what Scripture gives them ; 
and this is to be ambassadors and stewards of the mysteries, — 
yet not as lording it over Christ's heiitage, but being examples to 
their flock ; yea, glad to make themselves servants unto all, 
that they may gain the more. ** Who can forgive sins, but God 
only?" 



THE CHUECH OF ENGLAND, AND HER ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS THE CHURCH OF ROME. 



** Bat when Peter was come to Antioch I withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed." — GaJatians il 11. 

Painful as it is to many minds, it is obvioasly undeniable, that 
the necessity exists for Christian controversy. If miracles may 
not be expected, and if, therefore, means must be used for the 
preservation of Christian truth in the world, it is plain that the 
prolific ingenuity of the advocates of error, and the reiterated 
perseverance of the advocates of refuted error, must be patiently 
and perseveringly resisted. 

There is nothing new in this state of things. Since the 
beginning of the world, controversy has been an inevitable con- 
dition of the preservation of truth. It is a consequence of man*s 
fall from God, and the curse thereby incurred both physical and 
moral — ^a curse on the ground, a curse on the tiller of the 
ground. "What is agricultural labour but controversy against 
weeds and barrenness ; to be sustained also and reiterated to 
guard against a relapse into barrenness and weeds ? What is 
medical science but controversy systematically sustained against 
disease ? What is education but controversy against ignorance ? 
What is Christianity but controversy against the corruption of 
human nature ? And what is Protestantism but controversy 
against the corruption of Christianity ? 

The history of my text is soon told, and it shows that even 
among Apostles themselves, controversy was indispensable for the 
preservation of truth. Peter kindly intending to conciliate men, 
weakly dissembled, compromising the truth of God. Barnabas 
was ensnared, and carried away with the dissimulation. Only 
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Paul was futhfbl and trae : and he was not only trae in himself 
to his Lord and Master, bat he boldly withstood his brother to 
the face, because he was to be blamed. 01 yes, controversy is 
indeed indispensable. 

In the controversy now so faithfdlly and powerfolly main- 
tained from this pulpit, the sulject entrusted to me, I find thus 
expressed. 

The Ghubch of Englakb kjxd heb attitude towabds the 
Chttboh of Home. 

This is wide and comprehensive. It is difficult to deal with, 
because it contains nothing speci^c. It sounds like a summing 
up of all the previous subjects discussed in this Course of 
Sermons — ^The Lord's Supper, the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture, 
Churchmanship, the Christian Ministry, Confession and Absolu- 
tion. On all these, and some others, but very especially on these, 
the Church of England has assumed a very distinct and em- 
phatic attitude towards the Church of Rome. 

In so doing, she has done more. Home was not the only 
enemy in her view ; and while she defended herself against all 
enemies, Boman, Arian, Pelagian, Anabaptist, she had at the 
same time to maintain her own catholicity, and discharge her 
high duty towards her God and Saviour. Assailants and 
betrayers abounded on every side, and while she withstood them 
to the face because 'they were to be blamed, it was not in her 
own wisdom, nor by the substitution of one human tradition in 
place of another, but as '< a faithful witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ.*' 

To give an adequate description of her attitude under these 
circumstances, would be to write a volume. In any discussion 
of it at all practicable in a sermon, omissions of important 
matter must be conspicuous. Of this, no intelligent hearer can 
be more deeply sensible, than is the preacher himself. But a 
description of the attitude of the Church of England, accurate 
as far as it goes, and therein instructive in truth, and profij;able 
for preservation from error, may be given under three aspects. 
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She stood and stands 

I. As A FAITHFUL WiTNESS, 
n. As AN INDIGNANT PbOTSSTEB, 

m. As A Ohbistun Intebosssor. 
I. The Church of England awoke in the 16th century, to a 
perception of the true state of Christendom ; and seeing among 
minor evils, the gigantic mixture of political tyranny, doctrinal 
falsehood, and ecclesiastical corruption which had usurped the 
name of Christianity, and was administered from Bome as its centre 
and by the Boman Pontiff as its chief; feeling also, with shame, 
how long she herself had been enslaved and deluded under it, she 
determined to achieve her freedom. Looking back at her Divine 
Charter, then for the first time given to her sons in their mother 
tongue, and confirmed in her interpretation of it, and in hsr 
clearly defined component parts of it, by the earliest testimony, 
she assumed towards the Church of Bome the attitude of a faithful 
witness in harmony with really primitive antiquity. She declared 
the inspired Scriptures to be the only standard to be relied on for 
Christian faith or practice, and she declared the canonical books to 
be the only inspired Scriptures. And as she limited all inspired 
authority to the Holy Scriptures, so she ascribed to the same 
Scriptures all sufficiency for their gracious purpose. Her sixth 
Article is well known.« 

*" Holy Soriptare containoth all [things necessary to salvation : so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an aortiole of 
the Faith, or be thought requisite or neoesssary to salvation. In the 
name of the holy Scripture we do understand those Canonioal Books of 
the Old and New Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt 
in the Church. And the other Books (as Hierome saith) the Church 
doth read for example of life and instruction of manners ; but yet doth 
it not apply them to establish any doctrine." — ^Art. vL 

None of the Apocryphal books are extant in Hebrew. All are in 
Greek originally, except iv. Esdras, and that is in Latin. They were 
never received as canonical by the Jews. Josephus says (contra Appion, 
lib. 1, s. 8) : ** We have not an innumerable multitude of books among 
us, disagreeing from and contradicting one another, but only twenty-two 
books, containing the records of all past times, which are justly b^eved 
to be divine. Five of these belong to Moses, which contain his 



This i0 the root of her testimony. All the branches spring 
from this. She holds the three ancient Greeds in her hand, the 
Apostle's Greed, the Nicene Greed, the Athanasian Creed, and 
declares that they ought thoroughly to be received and believed, 
not because of any Church authority or alleged tradition, but 
simply and exclusively because they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture. (Art. viii.) 

When asked how she knows the inspired Scriptures from 
other books, and how she can be assured of the correct canon, 
except by the authority of the Church; her answer is, first, I know 
nothing of a Church, or what a Church is, or if there be a 
Church, except from these books ; and secondly, I know these 
books on the testimony of men who were competent as wit- 
nesses, to distinguish in their own days, between the genuine 
writings of the Apostles attested by miracles, and all spurious 
imitations of the same ; and so to define and fence off the sacred 
canon. For this service, they, and only they, were duly quali- 
fied, as the scholars of the time and place ; and for this service 
we are duly thankful to them. But we are bound carefully to 
distinguish between a literary recognition of the sacred writings 
as such, and any infallible interpretation of them, or any authori- 
tative additions to them. For the one, the ordinary qualifications 
of honest and educated men were quite sufficient. For the other 
nothing would be sufficient short of the same plenary inspiration 
which dictated the Scriptures themselves. For the one, Irenseus, 
Tertullian, Theophilus of Antioch, and Athenagoras, were clearly 

laws. . • . As to the time from the death of Moses till the reign of 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia, the Prophets who were after Moses wrote 
what was done in their times in thirteen books. The remaining four 
books oontain hymns to God and precepts for the conduct of human 
life. . . . And how firmly we have given credit to these books of 
our own nation is evident from what we do; for during so many ages as 
have already passed, no one has been so bold as either to add anything to 
them, to take anything from them, or to make any change in them ; but 
it is become natural to all Jews, immediately and from their birth, to 
esteem these books to contain divine doctrines, and to persist in them, 
and if it be necessary willingly to die for them.' 



competent beyond all scholars of a later age. For the other, 
none of those men possessed the smallest advantage over any of 
their successors. Thus we have satisfactory testimony to the 
sacred canon, from competent men, as men ; bat we must possess 
and rely upon, the books composing that canon, as sacred, before 
we can know what a Church is, or whether there be a Church. 
The order is simple. (1) Witnesses, men as men, bearing testi- 
mony to facts and books. (2) The books, so testified of as given 
by inspiration of God. (8) The Church as described in those 
books. 

The books so ascertained, and fenced off effectually from all 
contemporaneous literature, became the touchstone and test of 
truth. Those who were condemned by them endeavoured to 
escape by retorting the charge, and accusing the Scriptures them« 
selves as if they were ambiguous and the truth not to be dis- 
covered from them without the help of tradition, since it had 
been delivered, not in writing, but orally.* 

The Church of England as a faithful witness and jealous 
keeper of these sacred books, maintains their exclusiveness as a 
Divine Bevelation, and teaches from them with all confidence, 
the true catholic doctrine, ** the faith once delivered to the saints.*' 
Going back to the real antiquity of the Church, she refuses to be 
guided or rather misled, by the conflicting testimonies of the 
fourth, fifth, or subsequent centuries, or to have her dogmatic 
teaching governed by the rhetorical flourishes or figurative ei« 
aggerations of uninspired men, however eminent for learning and 
eloquence. Her catholic teaching, as condensed in her Articles, 
is what no heretics, ancient or modem can fairly withstand. 
Some of its most pointed statements were condemned, and all 
who hpld to them accursed, by the Counoil^of Trent ; and now, 

* (Hoeretici) qnum enin ex Scripturis argauntur, in acouBationem 
convertuntur ipsarum Scripturarum, quasi non recte habeant, neque 
gint ex auctoritate, et quia varid sint dictae, et quia non possit ex his 
inveniri Veritas, ab his qui nesciant traditionem. Non enim per literas 
traditam illam, sed per vivam vocem. — Irenoei adv Hoer. lib. iii., c, 2, 
torn i. p. 434, 
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{he sympathisers with and imitators of the Choroh of Borne 
among oorselTeSy make no conoeahnent of their detestation of 
oar Articles. 

And no wonder. For the primitive catholic tmth as declared 
in oxtt Articles, knows nothing of compromise with those mediaval 
accretions which haire become the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Chnrch of Some. No Eirmicon can bridge the golf. 
Modem development in the immaonlate conception, that con- 
snmmation of Mariolatry, has made the gulf wider and deeper; 
and with singular inconsistency onr Oxford Professor who leads 
the petitioners for Union with Home, is himself the most effective 
and nnanswerable exposer of that accomplished heresy, that 
deadly sin, which renders nnion impracticable, and throws aroond 
the proposal an air of utter and even contemptible absurdity. 

Behold then" the Church of England, with catholic truth 
derived directly from God's word written, emblazoned on her 
. forehead, and a trumpet of no uncertain utterance, or baited 
breath at her lips ; ttfus she sounds (Art. ix.) — 

''Original Sin standeth not in the following of J.dam (as the 
Pelagiant do vidnly talk;) bat it is the fault and corruption of the 
Katnre of every man, that naturally ia engendered of the ofispring of 
Adam ; whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, and: 
is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that tiie flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit ; and, therefore, in every person bom into this 
worid, it deserveth God's wrath and damnation." 

And thus (Art x.) — 

** The condition of Man'after the fall of Adam is such, that he cannot 
turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength and good works, 
to faith, and calling upon Qod : Wherefore we have no power to do good 
works pleasant and acceptable to God, without the grace of God by 
Christ preventing us, that we may have a good will, and working with 
ns, when we have that good will. 

We are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by Faith, and not for our own works 
or deservings : Wherefore, that we are justified by Faith only is a fiiost 
wholesome Doctrine, and very full of comfort, as more largely is ex- 
pressed in the Homily of Justification. 

Albeit that Good Works^ which are the fruits of Faith, and loUow 



after Justifioation, oannot put away our sina, and endure the severity of 
God's judgment ; yet are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, 
and do spring out necessarily of a true and lively faith ; insomuch that 
by them a lively Faith may be as evidently known as a tree discerned by 
the fruit. 

Works done before the grace of Christ, and the Inspiration of His 
Spirit, are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in 
Jesus Christ, neither do they make men meet to receive grace, or (as the 
School-authors say) deserve grace of congruity ; yea rather, for that they 
are not done as God hath willed and commanded them to be done, we 
doubt not but they have the nature of sin. 

Voluntary Works besides, over and above, God's Commandments, 
which they call Works of Supererogation, oannot be taught without 
arrogance and impiety : for by them men do declare, that they do not 
only render unto God as much as they are bound to do, but that they do 
more for his sake, than of bounden duty is required : whereas Christ 
saith plainly. When ye have done all that are commanded to you, say. 
We are unprofitable servants."— Art. xi--xiv. 

I make no apology for citing these Articles at length. They 
lay the axe to the root of all the flattery of human nature, and 
all the self-righteous claims to human merit, and satisfaction 
for sin by human suffering, which underlie the whole doctrinal 
system of Popery. Moreover, they have been subscribed as an 
authoritative standard of doctrine by every minister of our 
Anglican reformed Church. 

And again, with unflinching fidelity as a witness, and clear- 
ness and boldness as a herald from the Great King, she declares 

Predestination to life is the everlasting purpose of God, whereby 
(before the foundations of the world were laid) he hath constantly 
decreed by his counsel secret to us, to deliver from curse and damna- 
tion those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring 
them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honour. 
Wherefore, they which be endued with so excellent a benefit of God 
be called according to God's purpose by his Spirit working in due 
season : they through Grace obey the calling : they be justified freely : 
they be made sons of God by adoption : they be made like the image of 
his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ : they walk religiously in good works, 
and at length, by God's mercy, thoy attain to everlasting felicity. 

As the godly consideration of Predestination, and our Election in 
Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly 
persons, and such as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh, and their earthly members. 
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and drawing np iheir mind to higli and heavenly tilings, as well because 
it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith of eternal Salvation to 
be enjoyed through ChriBti as because it doth fervently kindle their 
love towards God : So, for curious and carnal persons, lacking the Spirit 
of Christy to have continually before their eyes the sentence of Qod's 
Predestination, is a most dangerous downfall, whereby the Devil doth 
thrust them either into desperation, or into wretchedness of most 
unclean living, no less perilous than desperation. 

Furthermore, we must receive God's promises in such wise, as 
they be generally set forth to us in holy Scripture : and, in our doings, 
that "Will of God is to be followed, which we have expressly dedaied 
unto us in the Word of God. 

They also are to be had accursed that presume to say, that every 
man shall be saved by the Law or Sect which he prof esseth, so that he 
be diligent to frame his life according to that Law, and tbe light of 
Nature. For holy Scripture doth set out into us only the Name of 
Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved. 

The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in 
the which the pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments be 
duly ministered according to Christ's ordinance in all those things tbat 
of necessity are requisite to the same. — ^Art xvii — ^zix. 

Hear agam the clear ringing somid of catholic truth. — 

Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only badges or tokens of 
Christian men's profession, but rather they be certain sure witnesses 
and effectual signs of grace, and God's good will towards us, by the 
which he doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken but also 
strengthen and confirm our Faith in him. 

There are two Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gos- 
pel, that is to say. Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord. 

General Councils may not be gathered together without the com- 
mandment and will of Princes. And when they be gathered together 
(forasmuch as they be an assembly of men, whereof all be not governed 
with the Spirit and Word of God), th^y may err, and sometimes have 
erred, even in things pertaining unto God. Wherefore things ordained 
by them as necessary to salvation have neither strength nor authority, 
unless it may be declared that they betaken out of holy Scripture.^ Art. 



Where now are the accusers of the Church of England as a 
negation ? Who say she teaches nothing positive, but only finds 
fault with the teachmg of others ? Here all is positive, direct, 
dogmatic, a very transcript from the only infallible charter of our 
everlasting liberties, the Scriptures of Truths 
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Sach is the catholic aspect as a watchful keeper of Holy 
Writ, the catholic attitude as a witness for God, presented by 
the Church of England. But this is not all. Had the truth 
thus proclaimed been received, and had it continued uncontra- 
dicted and unopposed, nothing more would have been required. 
But very different were the facts of the case, and we must now, 
in the second place, consider the attitude of the Church of 
England 

n. As AN INDIGNAVT PbOTESTEB. 

Looking at the heap of human traditions, which Rome had 
gathered together and dignified with the name of Christian devo- 
tion and Christian worship, the Church of England entered her 
loud and solemn protest against any of those corruptions being 
received or rather retained, as parts of Christianity. Some of 
them she recognised as borrowed from heathenism, others as 
retained from the abrogated ceremonial of Judaism, others as 
invented by a proud and self-sufficient Priesthood, to take ad- 
vantage of the ignorance and superstition of the people, for 
their own aggrandisement and temporal profit. 

Eighteously indignant at the thought of the holy religion 
of her dear Lord and Saviour being identified with the corruptions 
of men, and especially with the predicted practices of that woman 
Jezebel, drunk with the blood of the saints, again she took up 
her parable and said — 

Ab the Church of Jertualem,Alexandriat and Antiochf have erred : so 
also the Church of Some hath erred, not only in their Uving and man- 
ner of Ceremonies, but also in matters of Faith. — ^Art. xix. 

And to prove this assertion, she specified thus"- 

It is a thing plainly repugnant to the Word of Grod, and the onstom 
of the Primitive Church, to have public Prayer in the Church, or to 
minister the Sacraments in a tongue not understanded of the people. 

Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, are not commanded by God's Laws, 
either to vow the estate of single life, or to abstain from marriage : 
therefore it is lawful for them, as for all other Christian men, to marr 
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at their own dkoretion, M fhey ahall judge the same to serve better to 



The offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, propi- 
tiation, and satisfactiony for all the sins of the world, both original and 
aotaal; and there is none other satisfaction for sin, but that alone. 
Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly said, 
that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have 
remissioii of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and dangerous 
deceits. 

The Bomish Doctrine concerning Puigatory, Pardons, Worshipping, 
and Adoration, as well of Images as of Beliques, and also invocation of 
Saints, is a fond thing vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God. 

The Gup of the Lord is not to be denied to the Lay-people : for 
both the parts of the Lord's Sacrament, by Christ's ordinance and com- 
mandment, ought to be ministered to all Christian men aUke. 

The Wicked, and such as be void of a lively faith, although they do 
carnally and visibly press with their teeth (as Saint Augustine saith) the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they 
partakers of Christ : but rather, to their condemnation, do eat and drink 
the sign or Sacrament of so great a thing. 

Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of Bread and 
Wine) in the Supper of the Lord cannot be proved by holy Writ; but 
is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of 
a Sacrament, and hath given occasion to many superstitions. 

The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper, only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And the mean whereby the 
Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is Faith. 

The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was not by Christ's ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped. — ^Articles. 

For the Sacramental bread and wine remain still in their very 
natural substances, and therefore may not be adored: for that were 
idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians : and the natural body 
and blood of our Saviour Christ is in heaven, and not here; it being 
against the truth of Christ's natural body to be at one time in more 
places than one. — Communion Service, 

To these plain words, which to straightforward minds seemed 
to preclude the possibility of misunderstanding, or non-natoral 
misrepresentation, the Chureh of England added on the other 
side, this emphatic declaration-^ 

But if a man, either by reason of extremity of sickness, or for want 
of warning in due time to the Curate, or for lack of company to receive 
with him, or by any other just impediment, do not receive the Sacra* 
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m6nt of Ghrist'B Body and Blood, the Curate ahall instrnot him, that if 
he do traly repent him of hia sins, and stedfastly believe that Jesus 
Christ hath suffered death upon the Cross for him, and shed his Blood 
for his redemption, earnestly remembering the benefits he hath thereby, 
and giving him hearty thanks therefore, he doth tat and drink the Body 
and Blood of our Saviovr Christ profitably to his soul's health, although 
he do not receive the Sacrament with his mouth, — Communion of the 8ich, 

Thus, the consecrated bread and wine might be received by a 
man who was in no z(;is« a partaker of Christ;; and the body and blood 
of Christ might be received by a man who was in no wis4 a partaker 
of the consecrated bread and wine. Plainer and more decisive 
words it was impossible to put together ; and now in the face of 
a rooted prejudice which is determined to find its own meaning in 
any words, or in defiance of any words, it is impossible to invent 
any forms of speech in more direct and uneqaiyooal antagonism 
to the Papal fiction, than these catholic utterances of the Church 
of England. For this fiction Bome fought, her existence as a 
superstitious delusion depended upon it. Against this fiction our 
Reformers fought, their obedience to the commandment of God 
was at stake. The fires of martyrdom bear witness to the vigour 
and determination of the conflict. And in due time, the secrets 
of the Inquisition will bear witness before the judgment seat of 
Christ. For the fiction Home still fights, though she is 
restrained from lighting fires. She prospers wonderfully, be- 
cause instead of endeavouring to remove the superstitions of 
guilty human nature, she indulges and co-operates with them. 
She boa^s deserters from the English camp now fighting in 
her highest ranks. She possesses also traitors within the camp, 
who under a cloud or mist of unintelligible words, nay of self- 
contradictory words, such as supra-local presence,'!^ endeavour 
to retain the fiction, in defiance of its point blank rejection by 
the Church of England. 

Such is the attitude of the Church of England, as a faithful 
protester. Having but one standard, and acknowledging but 

* Tf the elements be the locuSf Bupra»loc%l is not in the elements, 
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one allegiance, she boldly condemns eyexy deviation, every 
addition, every the slightest approach to disaffection. 

ni. And Finally. The Attitude or the Chuboh op 
England towabds the Ohuboh of Bome is that gf a 
Christian Intebcessob. 

This admits of a brief and striking illustration by contrast. 
The Bulla Cena Domini, an important document in the Canon 
Law of the Church of Bome,'^ <' is read with great pomp and 

* The Canon Law, the real and complete code of the Church, ia 
now in force in England, as far as the Constipation of the country will 
permit the subjects of the Pope to apply it. Dr. Wiseman, in his 
manifesto on the Papal Aggression, told us plainly that the object of 
that movement was to render the Canon Law applicable to England. 
He did not tell us why the Canon Law was not applicable before, under 
the Vicars Apostolic, but he asserted that it was not ; and on that 
ground he defended the introduction of Bishops with territorial jurisdic- 
tion, because that under such an hierarchy the Canon Law would be 
appHcable. 'Hh words are : — 

<* Either the Hdy See must issue another and full constitution, 
which would supply all wants, but which would be necessarily com- 
plicated and voluminous, and, as a special provision, would necessarily 
be temporary. Or the real and complete code of the church must be 
at once extended to the Catholic Church in England, so far as com- 
patible with its social position ; and this provision would be final. But 
in order to adopt this second and more natural expedient, one condition 
was necessary, and that was, the Catholics must have a hierarchy. 
The Canon Law is not applicable under Vicars Apottolicy and, besides, many 
points would have to be synodically adjusted, and without a metro- 
politan and sufiEragans, a provincial synod was out of the question." 

That is, two courses were open to the Pope. One was, to construct 
a special constitution, or form of government suited to England in her 
present social position. This was rejected, because it would have been 
complicated and voluminous ; but more particularly, because it would 
necessarily have been temporary. We may ask, why so? and the 
answer is instructive. A special form of goveniment, in so far as it was 
made compatible with the present social condition of England, must 
have been a departure from the full and complete code of the Homish 
Church, and therefore incapable of development to meet and satisfy the 
full and complete domination, which she expects to have in England in 
due time ; therefore it must necessarily have been temporary. A very 
satisfactory reason for not adopting it. 

The other course open to the Pope was to extend the ''real and 
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ceremony in the pridfldsice of the Pope, on Mannday-Thorsday 
every year, for the purpose, as they tell as, of ** solemnly exer- 
cising the spiritual sword of ecclesiastical discipline, and the 
salutary weapons of justice by the Ministry of the Supreme 
Apostolate." It contains a series of curses. One passage, as a 
specimen, will sujQice for my present purpose. It runs thus : — 

'*We excommunicate and curse, on the part of God Almighty, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, by the authority of the blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and by our own, all Hussites, Wickliffites, Lutherans, 
Zuingliuus, Oalvinists, Huguenots, Anabaptists, and all and singular 
other parties, under whatsoever name they may be classed, and of 
whatsoever sect they may be ; and all those who defend them in general, 
whosoever they be ; and all those who without our authority, and that 
of the ApostoHo See, knowingly read or keep in print, or in any way 
whatsoever from any cause, pubUcly or privately, upon any pretence or 
colour whatsoever, defend their books which contain heresy or treat of 
reHgion, also schismatics and those who pertinaciously withdraw them- 
selves or secede from obeddenoe to us, and to the B^oman Pontiff for the 
time being." 

complete code of the church,'' t.e., the Canon Law, to England ; apply* 
ing it now as far as our social position will permit, and having it ready 
for convenient expansion as England shall be found able to bear it. 
<*This provision would be final." It was determined, therefore, to 
save the Pope the trouble of making another constitution, by making 
such a one now as would fully apply to the complete social position in 
which it is hoped and expected England may speedily be found ; and 
not only so, but such a one as would lend its powerful aid towards 
accelerating the desired change in the social position of England. 

** In order to adopt this second and more natural easpedient, one condition 
tDOS necessary i and that toaSt ^ Catholics must have a hierarchy^ The Canon 
Law is not applicaible under Vicars Apostolic" 

Thus our attention was fixed by the Cardinal upon the Canon Law, 
'the real and complete code of the Church." Let this be borne in mind ; 
for you will doubtless be told that the Canon Law is obsolete, a code of 
the dark ages not suited to modem improvement, and not to be ascribed 
to Boman Catholics of our times, without extreme prejudice and bigotry. 
If you believe such representations, after this manifesto of the Cardinal, 
all 1 can say is, that you will supply a practical exception to the truth 
of one of the proverbs of Solomon, '' Surely in vain is the snare laid in 
the sight of any bird." The snare is laid in your sight, in open day, 
and if you put your foot into it, it shall not be my fault. See Appendix to 
the Author's Church and the Churches, Vol ii. p. p. 337 — 339. Hatchard 
and Co., 1867. New sdUion. 
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The same strain of cnrsisg is continued through seyeral sec* 
tionSy and against a vast yarietj of persons. All, for example, 
who presume to appeal from the ordinances or commands of the 
Pontiff for the time heing ; all who under any pretence whatever 
draw, or cause to he drawn, ecclesiastical persons hefore civil 
tribunals, or Parliaments, contrary to the disposition of the Canon 
Law ; all who injure in any way Cardinals, Archbishops, or 
other dignitaries, or drive them from their territories — all are 
excommunicated and cursed. 

By this instrument, we of the Church of England are 
thoroughly cursed from the Queen to the cottager. 

So speaks the Church of Borne on the Thursday before Easter 
Day every year. And next morning, every year, thus speaks the 
Chxurch of England. : — 

merciful God, who hast made all men, and hatest nothing that 
thoa hast made, nor wonldest the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
should be converted and live ; have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
and Heretics, and take from them all ignorance, hardness of heart, and 
contempt of the Word ; and so fetch them home, blessed Lord, to thy 
flock, that they may be saved — CcUect far Good Friiay. 

Touching and instructive contrast I On the one side angry 
curses, on the other side loving prayers. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. Jesus said to his disciples, ''Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you." See the beautiful, the 
loving, the lovely attitude of the Church of England as an inter- 
cessor for heretics — with bended knee and uplifted heart and 
voice, returning good for evil, love for hatred, blessing for 
cursing: and indeed every day in her services she implores 
God for the good estate of the whole universal church, " that 
all who profess and call themselves Christians may be led 
into the way of truth.'* What a contrast. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. But alas ! for the Church of Borne, as she 
loved cursing it shall come to her, and as she loved not blessing 
it shall be far from her. As she clothed herself with cursing 
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as with a gannent, so shall it come like water into her bowels, 
like oil into her bosom, for << strong is the Lord God that 
judgeth her." 

My brethren, suoh in brief, is the attitude of the Ohnrch of 
England towards the Church of Bome. Her testimony is 
catholic truth, her protest is indignation against heresy, her 
feeling is compassion expressed in prayer. 

If this be not her attitude : if she stand not on the Book of 
Ood's Word written, and that alone as her all sufficient foundation ; 
and if she protest not against what Bome has erected on the 
sand of human tradition, and required as essential to human 
salvation ; she has no locus standi herself as a Christian Church. 
If she recognise as true and right, and worthy of her adoption 
and imitation, all that she finds in the mediseval Church ; then 
on her own shewing, her separation was unprovoked and unjusti- 
fiable ; and all that her bitterest enemies — ^Bomanists, Tractarians, 
Bitualists — say against the Beformation as a schism, and against 
her as schismatic, is true. 

But not so. The leaders of our Beformation recognised in 
the Papal PontifiP, the Anti-Christ of Scripture prophecy, from 
whom consequently, as in duty bound to Christ, they separated, 
against whom they plainly and faithfully protested even unto 
death, and for whom, though their crucifying enemy, they 
prayed, after the example of their Divine Master. 

Let me, in conclusion, implore you to give us your earnest, 
strenuous, determined help in the battle we have now to 
fight. The very foundations of our faith are assailed, and 
defensive controversy is forced upon us. As in our social 
system the foundations of order, and peace, and property are 
assailed by Fenianism, and all loyal sulgects of our most gracious 
Queen are ready and willing to deny themselves, and rouse them- 
selves from their personal ease to tender themselves to the proper 
authorities to be enrolled for the preservation of order in this 
realm. And this is right. 

And are the blessings of religion of less value? They are 
assailed in like mlumer by Bationalism and Bomanism, and the 
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Romaniflfflg amongBt onnelTes ; and the frithfal snljects of the 
Lend Jesiifl Christ are called upon to deny themselTeSy and rouse 
tbemselyes from their apathy, from their coldness, from their 
salfishness to come and stand fiist, and help those who are set for 
the defence of the Crospel. We have well-meaning c3zipro- 
mising Peters on eveiy mde ; we have kind, peace-loving, amiable 
Bamabases in almost eveiy honse, but we want Panls to with- 
stand the compromiser to the face, because he is to be blamed. 
We want the old, earnest, reforming spirit aroused again in Eng- 
land. We want the men of England again to stand forth and say, 
" We won't give our Ghnrch np in this conntry. Let bishops 
or archbishops say what they will. She is ours and ^hall be 
onrs, for evangelical religion, for the reading of God's Holy 
Word, and the free preaching of the everlasting Gospel." My 
brethren, I hear yon are doing well with reference to the Church 
Association, but do better, acquit yourselves like men of courage. 
God grant a fiivourable issue to this present struggle. I do 
not expect to live to see it, but I hope none of you will be soiiy 
in the result of it hereafter for the part you take now. May 
God in His mercy strengthen you in the knowledge of the truth, 
and plant it steadfastly in your souls for your personal salvation, 
and then remember that the candle is lighted not to be put under 
a bushel, but into a candlestick, that all may see the light. Ye 
are the light of the city; ye are the light of the country ; ye 
are the salt of the surrounding populatiou, to spread the savour 
of the name of the Lord Jesus, like ointment poured forth. 
Confess Him then before men and fear not their reproach, 
neither be afraid of their revilings ; for the moth shall eat them 
up like a garment, and the worm shall eat them like wool ; but 
God's righteousness shall be for ever, and at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth ; and every tongue shall confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 



PUBLIC WORSHIP ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



" When ye come to appear before Me, who hath required this at 
your hands, to tread My courts ?" — Isaiah L 12. 

Thibtt-five years have elapsed since a great religious moyement 
was originated in the Uniyersity of Oxford, which is commonly 
known as the Tractarian movement. The avowed object of 
those who took part in that movement was to revive in the 
Church of England what they termed Catholic doctrine as 
opposed to that which was at the time generally held and taught 
by the more learned and zealous of the clergy. <' One of the 
promoters of the Oxford Tracts for the Times has, after the lapse of 
nearly a quarter of a century, described the work of himself and his 
colleagues : "We proposed,'* he says, "no system to ourselves, but 
laid aside, piece by piece, the ultra-Protestant system of interpreta- 
tion which had encrusted round the Articles." f It is beside 
my purpose to mention each particular in which this school of 
writers sought to approach more nearly to Catholic teaching as 
they termed it, or to mediaaval corruption, as it was designated 
by their opponents. The model they set before them for imita- 
tion was not that of Apostolic or primitive times but of a later 
age. And they tried to show that the formularies of the Beformed 
Church might by a torturing process be forced into agreement 
with this model. Expositions of Christian doctrine, repugnant to 
Scripture, and deriving no authority from the writings o 
primitive antiquity, appeared from time to time in these Tracts, 

* See the " AdvertisementB " prefixed to Vols. 1, 2, S, of the *' Tracts fur 
the Times." Oxford, 1834-1840. 

t Dr. Posey't Preface to the Reprint of Tract 90, p. 6 (1865). 



and were at length ** brongbt into one focas *' "^ in the notorions 
Tract 90. 

Two features of the Tractarian xnoTement deserve special 
notice. In the first place, the centre of the system was the 
doctrine of what may be termed Sacerdotalism — indadipgi of 
course, the doctrine of a Real Presence in the consecrated elements, 
and of the sacrificial nature of the Lord's Supper. On the other 
hand, the writers of the Tracts were many of them scholars and 
some of them theologians. They cared more for doctrine than 
ritual, they strove rather to establish priestly power t^iaii to 
introduce and regulate priestly ornaments — to inculcate a 
sacrificial theory, than to catalogue sacrificial vestments or 
elaborate a Directorium. 

But they laid a foundation, on which others have built. 
They asserted principles to which others, less learned and less 
gifted than they, have given sensuou expression. They sowed 
the seeds from which has sprung a Ritualistic development, 
which, if not checked by God's mercy through the enlightened 
cfibrts of Churchmen, will undo that great work which was 
achieved at the blessed Beformation. It was the doctrine of the 
Church of England as contained in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
against which the writers of the Tracts mainly (though not 
exclusively) directed their attack. The present movement is a 
step in advance. Now an attempt is made to change the PuhUc 
Worship of the Church. In the former case the Articles were 
sometimes roughly handled and made to speak a langu^ige 
foreign to their fair grammatical meaning : sometimes an argu- 
ment was drawn firom their very silence in support of particular 
doctrines.! At the present time the Book of Common Prayer 
is subjected to a similar process. When a Rubric can be 
wrested in support of Ritual innovation, no violence is spared 
to wring from it the desired confession ; and, when this cannot 
be done, it is alleged that practices which are not mentioned are 

* Dr. Pusey's Preface to the Reprint of Tract 00, p. 6. 
+ See especially Tracts 71, 80, and 00. 
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not condemned, and that the use of incense and vestmentd, and the 
mixed chalice, and altar-lights, and the more questionable 
usages of '^Eucharistic Oblation and Adoration"* are ^thin 
<Hhe reasonable limits of lawful Ritualism." 

Now those persons who are most anxious to introduce these 
practices into the English Church do not deny that they are 
innovations upon the general custom of the Church of England 
for more than 800 years. It is true that copes are said to have 
been worn in Durham Cathedral as late as the middle of the last 
century,! and that incense was used in Ely Cathedral at a still 
earlier period. | But it is not pretended that such things were 
common even to all Cathedrals, much less that they had been 
retained in parish churches. Even in the rare cases I have 
mentioned, cope and incense were not innovaUonSf nor were they 
intended or regarded as the expression of a particular doctrine 
in reference to the Holy Communion. It is not to the use of 
these things in themselves that we object. So long as they are 
confessed to be in themselves matters of indiiference, they are 
only objectionable when they are either a violation of the law, a 
breach of uniformity, or a cause of offence to weak brethren. 
But when the connexion between modem Bitualism and the 
false doctrine of the Oxford Tracts is triumphantly avowed by 
the leaders of the Bitualistic school ; and when those who, while 
maintaining the doctrine of the Tracts, yet cared little for 
extreme Bitualism, now hail the alliance of Ritualists as gain to 
the cause which they are labouring to promote§ — it becomes us 

♦ "Tlio Churcli and the World." Edited by the Eev. Orbery Shipley, 
M.A. 1866: p. 466. + Ibid, p. 462, Note 1. 

J Ibid, p. 464, Note 1. It is possible that incense may have been retained 
or reintroduced before the fen» were drained, for sanitary purposes, to purify the 
air, or as a disinfectant. See Mr. Shaw's article on *' Eitualism and Eccloaiastical 
Law" in the Contemporary Review, January, 18C6, p. 80, Note *. 

§ Archdeacon Denison is reported in the Times of October 5th, 1867, to 
have said at the Church Congress that *'it" {i.e. extreme Ritualism) " was of 
value as used to express doctrine." The Bishop of Salisbury in his recent 
Charge (3rd edition, p. 67) admits that Ritualism has been associated '* with the 
doctrines called sacerdotal, such as the Real Presence, the Commemorative 
Sacrifice, or Sacramental Union with the One Sacrifice, and Absolution." So 
Mr. Bennett (" The Church and the World," 1867, p. 12) "Practice i» observed 
tallying with doctrine, and doctrine eliciting practice." 



as xnemberd of ibe Church of England to enquire how far these 
Ritnal innoyations are in accordance with the principles and 
practices of the Ghnrch to which we belong. 

In conducting this enqniiy, I shall not discuss the strict 
technical legality of the Ritualistic innovations. They may be 
broadly classed under two heads — 1st, Ornaments of the Church 
and Minister ; and secondly, Ritual practices not enjoined in the 
Book of Common Prayer, as finally settled and adopted in 1662. 
Of the former class are vestments, altar-cloths, altar-lights, &c. ; 
of the latter, bowings, crossings, genufiezions, and the like. In 
support of the former, the appeal is made to the Rubric at the 
beginning of the Prayer Book, in which it is ordered " that such 
ornaments of the Church and of the Ministers thereof at all times 
of their ministrations shall be retained and be in use, as were in 
the Church of England by the Authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth." I am not 
going into the legal and historical difficulties of this Rubric. 
They have been ably and temperately (if not very conclusively) 
discussed by advocates and writers on both sides. But, looking 
at the Rubric as a plain man, and with a sincere wish to perform 
what I have promised in the most solemn manner, I observe 
that the ornaments spoken of either are such as have been in 
general use since the Reformation down to the time of the 
revival of ritual, or they are not : — ^in other words, they are 
either those simpler ornaments to which no Protestant Church- 
man objects, or they are other ornaments which are known to 
be in use in the Church of Rome, and have been revived amongst 
us in the last few years after being long in abeyance. I wiH 
grant for argument's sake (what is by no means certain) that the 
Rubric speaks of the ornaments, which have been recently intro- 
duced,* as vestments, amice, albe, chasuble, and the like ^too 

numerous to mention — altar and frontal, processional crosses, 
cense-pots, images, banners, and so forth. Now, I ask, does the 
Rubric in the Book of Common Prayer (which is with slight 

* I Lave taken the list from what may be regarded as an authoritative 
BOWce-" The Church and the World," 1866, p. 432. vnuritawve 



alterations the same as that in Qneen Elizabeth*s Book, published 
in 1559) — does the Bubric enjoin or does it merely ;)en?uUhe use 
of these ornaments ? If it enjoins them, how comes it to pass 
that neither in the reign of Elizabeth nor in that of Charles U. 
were the ornaments introduced, or a refusal to adopt them 
punished ? Certainly the Bishops at the Savoy Conference who 
had the power * to retain such a Bubric, had power to enforce 
its observance if necessary. It does not appear that aoy Clergy 
were punished for refusing to adopt these ornaments. The 
objections of those who were deprived of their benefices were of a 
very different kind. We find that they objected to the wearing 
of the surplice, the use of the Cross in Baptism, kneeling at the 
Lord's Supper, and bowing at the name of Jesus.f Surely if 
copes had been worn, or the adoration of the Eucharist practised, 
some complaint would have been made. If we are to suppose 
that the ornaments mentioned in the Bubric included such as I 
have described, and if we further understand that the Bubric 
enjoins their use, it would follow that their use was universal in 
the Church in 1662, and has since as universally died out, 
without an efibrt being made for near 200 years to resuscitate it ; or 
we must suppose that the Bishops at the Savoy Conference insisted 
on retaining a Bubric which they intended neither to obey nor 
to enforce. Both of these conclusions are so obviously impossi- 
ble, not to say false, that we must reject the hypothesis on which 
they are based. The Bubrios could not have been meant to 
enjoin the use of the additional ornaments. 

The alternative is to suppose that the Bubric was merely 
permissive — ^that it legalised, though it did not enjoin, the use of 
the ornaments in question. The improbability of such being the 
case arises from the fact that it was part of an office expressly 
intended to put an end to diversity of practice, and introduced 
by an Act of Parliament framed for the express object of securing 
uniformity in Divine Worship. It is further improbable that if 

* See Procter on the Book of Common Prayer, p. 181. 
f See Cardwell's Conferences, pp. f202, 277. 
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sach ornaments had been pennitted in Elizabeth's time, the per- 
mission would have been repeated, unless many had already 
availed themselves of it — ^which does not appear to have been 
the case. It is therefore reasonable, on these grounds, to con- 
clude that the Rubric does not refer to the vestments and Church 
furniture which are now being introduced, but to those few and 
simple ornaments required for the simple and scriptural services 
of the Prayer Book. Such ornaments are in keeping with the 
ceremonies which the compilers thought fit to retain, and which 
in their own beautifol language (in the Preface) are thus spoken 
of; "Other (ceremonies) there be, which although they have 
been devised by man, yet it is thought good to reserve them 
still, as well for a decent order in the Church (for the which they 
were first devised) as because they pertain to edification, where- 
unto all things done in the Church (as the Apostle teacheth) 
ought to be referred." 

But beside the ornaments of the Church and the Minister, 
there are innovations of another kind against which we must 
contend, as being contrary to the principles and general usage 
of the Church of England. Those who have introduced pro- 
cessions, and crossings, and other practices for which no 
authority is to be found in the present Book of Common Prayer, 
can defend their conduct only on the ground of such practices 
being sanctioned by earlier service books, or by the assumption 
that when the Rubrics are silent, each Minister may be a Rubric 
to himself. It has been already said that uniformity has always 
been aimed at by those who have legislated for the Church of 
England. In the Act for the Uniformity of Common Prayer, 
passed in the 1st year of Queen Elizabeth, by which King 
Edward's second Prayer Book was restored, penalties are enacted 
against any Minister who shall " use any other rite, ceremony, 
order, form, or manner of celebrating the Lord's Supper openly 
or privily, or Mattins, Evensong, Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, or other open Prayers than is mentioned and set forth in 
the said Book." At the Hampton Court Conference nothing can 
be clearer than the desire of the King and the Bishops to mam- 



tain unity and nniformity.H< The same object was contemplated 
by the Act of Uniformity passed in the 14th year of Charles II. 
Nor would those who claim for themselves liberty to bring back 
unauthorised ceremonies allow equal liberty to their brethren. 
The use of extempore prayer in the pulpit is often condemned 
by those who bow to the so-called Altar and use the sign of 
the Gross in the Consecration of the ^Elements in the Holy 
Communion. 

Some of the practices which have lately been introduced 
were prescribed in the first prayer book published in the year 
1549, the 2nd year of King Edward VI. In that book, many 
ceremonies were retained which were expunged by the com- 
mittee of Divines who prepared King Edward's second Prayer 
Book. This last book does not appear to have received the 
sanction of Convocation, but its use was enjoined by an Act of 
Parliament which declared that it contained nothing ^' but what 
was agreeable to the Word of God and the primitive Church." t 
Audit is not improbable that '* although convocation did not 
discuss the particular alterations that were mad&, it might have 
been induced to delegate its authority to a royal commission 
chiefly composed of its loading members. "J If this were so, King 
Edward's second book had virtually the sanction both of the 
Church and of Parliament in the flrst instance, as well as when 
its use was ordered in the year 1662, by the Act of King Charles 
II. I lay stress on this suggestion, because the defenders 
of ritualistic innovations assert that the second book never 
received the sanction of Convocation, and that therefore it is only 
an Act of Parliament book, destitute of Church authority. § But 

* It is reportel of James I. at this Conference that he mentioned the 
Cftse of a Puritan who had expressed hit willingness to *' hold conformity with 
his Majesty in matters of doctrine," hnt assorted that " every man for cere- 
monias was to he left to his own liberty." To this the King answered, '*I will 
have none of that I I will have one doctrine, one discipline, one religion in 
Buhstance and in ceremony." — Sonthey, Book of the Ohnrch, p. 404. 

t Procter on the Book of Common Prayer, p. 32. 

J Ibid. 

§ See two essays on " Reasonable limits of lawful Ritualism, " and '* The 
Liturgies of 1549 ana 1602 contrasted and compared, " ia ^* The Churph and the 
World," 1867. 
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in any case, thcpresent book, wliich mnst be onr guide in the 
performance of public worship, has the twofold sanction of the 
Convocation and the ParliatnenU 

But once more, leaving such nice questions, the investigation 
of which has puzzled historians and found work for lawyers, and 
of which the solution is not ascertained — let us regard the matter 
in the light of common sense, and common fairness. 

It has been asserted by a recent writer ^^^ that '* the Liturgy 
of 1549 [that of Edward's First Book] is the standard of the 
Bitual of the modem English Church, so far as she has ever 
possessed an authorised standard.'* If this be so, is it not 
strange that the standard was changed in three years from its 
publication, and has never since been revived ? All subsequent 
Prayer Books have omitted the use of the word Altar, substi- 
tuting either God's Board or the Lord's Table, The use of the 
cross in the consecration of the elements, the mixture of water 
with the Sacramental wine, exorcism in baptism, the anointing 
of the sick, trine immersion in baptism, and prayer for the dead ; 
— all these things were retained in the Prayer Book of 1549, but 
disappeared from that of 1552, and have never since been restored. 
Surely without going deeply into the law of Bitual we may 
interpret this undeniable fact. On the accession of Edward lY. 
the first step was taken towai'ds supplying the Church with a 
complete service book in the English tongue, which while based 
on older service books (called "uses") should yet embody 
the reformed doctrine. It was not unnatural that the 
first attempt of this kind by men of strong conservative bias 
should have been somewhat in the rear of their convictions. 
Cranmer and his colleagues were cautious aud learned Beformers, 
as well as wise and godly men ; and in the first book wliich they 
put forth, they would be likely to retain everything to which the 
people and the clergy were accustomed, which they could con- 
scientiously retain. They sought to alter not as much, but as 

• 8ee " The Liturgies of 1649 and ]e62," &q. p. 475. 
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little as possible.'!^ But when they found that the nation at 
large was willing to part with superstitious rites and ceremonies, 
which increased enlightenment and greater acquaintance with 
Holy Scripture shewed to be contrary to the doctrine of Christ, 
then they gladly banished those rites and ceremonies. And 
though during the short reign of Queen Mary, the light of truth 
seemed to be put out, yet in that dark night of superstition and 
bigotry, there were some burning and shining lights — some who 
in quietness and confidence possessed their souls, and enlightened 
the narrow circle in which the^ moved ; and some, God's own 
blessed martyrs, who, for the word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ, loved not their lives unto the death, who in the 
fearless preaching of Christ's pure Gospel, and by the clear 
testimony of a holy and loving life, shone as lights in the world, 
and who at last, as they rode up to heaven in their chariots of 
fire, left broad bands of glory on the world's gloom. And when 
the night was past, and the Gospel day dawned once more 
— when the Popish service, the Mass with all its abominations, 
had been displaced, and the reformed service book restored — it 
was not the First, the imperfect book, of King Edward which was 
given to the nation and the Church — it was the Second Book, 
free fi*om the superstitious rites and ceremonies which had 
adhered to the earlier book. Those superstitions which had 
crawled away like loathsome reptiles to their dens before the 
increasing light, have ever and anon sought to return and occupy 
the place which once they held ; and though, by God's mercy, 
the English Prayer Book has never since been disfigured by 



* In support of tbia view of the policy of the Heformers, may be qnoted 
the foUowing extract from a letter written in April, 1649, by Bacer and Faffinai 
to the Ministers at Strasbnrg. It is dated from Archbishop Cranmer's Palace, 
at Lambeth, and refers of coarse to Edward's First Book, published in the same 
year. — '* As soon as the description of the ceremonies now in nse shaU hare been 
translated ia|:o Latin, we will send it to yon. We hear that some concessions 
have been made^ both to a respect for antiquity and to the infirmity of the present 
age; snch, for instance, as the vestments commonly used in the Sacrament of 

the Eucharist and the use of candles They affirm that there is no 

superstition in these things, and that they are only to be retained/or a iime^ lest 
the people, not having yet learned Christ, should be deterred by too extensive 
innovations from embracing His religion, and that rather they may be won 
over." — Original Letters, Parker Society, pp. 685 — 6. 
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their prosence, efforts have from time to time been made to 
introduce them, if not into the service book, at least into the 
service. Whether justifiable in a court of law or not, I am sure 
that they are alike repugnant to the principles and practice of 
the Protestant and Beformed Church of England. 

We have already applied one test to the innovations which 
some are introducing into the public worship of the Church. 
Here we might stop. For if these innovations are not sanctioned 
by the existing formularies, and are so far contrary to the practice 
of the Church for 300 years, that, once abolished, they have 
never been revived, no true and loyal son of the Church of Eng- 
land ought to adopt or countenance them. We have had in 
every age, men of extreme views in the Church ; but the voice 
of the Church itself, as uttered in her formularies, has been 
uniform from 1551 to 1867. God grant it may long continue 
so! 

There is, however, another test to which it remains to subject the 
ritualism of the day, a test which the Church of England specially 
warrants us in applying to such cases. In the XXth article '* of 
the Authority of the Church,** it is aflirmed that ** the Church 
hath power to decree Rites or Ceremonies ; " but this important 
limitation is added : ^* and yet it is not lawful for the Church to 
ordain anything that is contrary to God's Word written.*' God*s 
Word then, is the standard by which both the Doctrine and the 
Bitual of the Church are to be tried. As in the case of doctrine, 
we may not so interpret our formularies as to contradict the 
teaching of Scripture ; so, in like manner, if any question arises 
as to the rites and ceremonies, it is to be answered by a reference 
to the same unerring and final authority. Before applying this 
test to the case before us, I will quote an extract from the Intro- 
duction to the Book of Common Prayer, which shows clearly the 
views taken of this subject, by the compilers of King Edward's 
Second Book. This part of the introduction is headed, *' Of 
ceremonies, why some be abolished, and some retained.'* It 
first appeared in King Edward's Second Book, and was reprinted 
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in Elizabeth's Book, and in our present Book as finally settled in 
1662. May I, in passing, recommend those churchmen who 
have not read this introduction, to read it through carefully ? It 
is a noble statement of the principles which guided our Keformers 
in drawing up our Scriptural formularies. It is written in the 
purest English, and while at any time interesting to the intelli- 
gent member of the Church, it deserves at the present day to be 
studied by all who are not indifferent to the progress of Eomish 
Bitual amongst us. ** Some (ceremonies j are put away, because 
the great excess and multitude of them hath so increased in these 
latter days {i.e, just before the Reformation), that the burden 
of them was intolerable ; whereof St. Augustine in his time 
complained, that they were grown to such a number, that the 
estate of Christian people was in worse case concerning that 
matter, than were the Jews. And he counselled that such yoke 
and burden should be taken away, as time would serve quietly 
to do it." [Let me observe that the Church of St. Augustine's 
age, is the model with which our modem Tractarians and 
Ritualists would fain bring us into agreement.] ''But what would 
St. Augustine have said, if he had seen the ceremonies of late 
days used among us, whereunto the multitude used in his time 
was not to be compared? Thus, our excessive multitude of 
ceremonies was so great, and many of them so dark, that they 
did more confound and darken, than declare and set forth Christ's 
benefits unto us. And besides this, Christ's Gospel is not a 
Ceremonial Law (as much of Moses's Law was), but it is a 
religion to serve God^ not in bondage of the figure or shadow, but 
in the freedom of the Spirit; being content only with those cere- 
monies which do serve to a decent order'* [Observe nothing is 
said here of a gorgeous or a ''symbolical" Ritual*] "and 
godly discipline, and such as be apt to stir up the dull 
mind of man to the remembrance of his duty to God, by 

* As an insiance of the cool asgnrnptions of the Bitnalistic school, we may 
qnote the foUowincr, — ** A highly Symbolical liitnal has cdwaya been a mark of 
MS Church CatluHic^ and how shoald it be otherwise ? " — The Chnrch and the 
World, 1867, page 637. It is hard to sav whether the audacity or the falnty of 
this statement ig more to be wondered at. 
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some notable and special signification, whereby he might be 
edified." The chapter thus concludes, '< We think it con\ement 
that every country should use such ceremonies as they shall 
think best to the setting forth of God*s honour and glory, and to 
the reducing of the people to a most perfect and godly living 
without error or superstition; and that they should put away . 
other things, which from time to time they perceive to be most 
abused, as in men's ordinances it often chanceth diversly in 
divers countries/* In this very clear statement of the principles 
on which the public worship of our Church should be conducted, 
we observe, — 1st, That mere ceremonies, in themselves con- 
sidered, are treated as matters of indifference ; but, 2nd, that 
when they hinder instead of promoting edification, — when they 
serve to hide the Saviour's benefits, to distract the thought of 
the minister and worshipers, or to turn a spiritual service into 
a series of carnal ordinances --then they are to be put away as 
abuses. 

Now, speaking after some years' experience in the Christian 
ministry, I do not hesitate to say that a more elaborate cere- 
monial than we now possess, would tend to divert my thoughts 
from those great spiritual realities which the service is intended 
to bring before the heart. Most clergymen can understand what 
I mean. Most can remember a time when the yet novel task of 
having to lead the worship of the congregation, even with our 
present simple directions before them, hindered in some degree 
their own devotion. I have often marvelled how the complicated 
directions of the Bomish Missal can be submitted to by any 
Christian minister, or strictly obeyed by any man at all. If all 
is to be done to edifying, we must pray with the spirit and with 
the understanding also : we must worship God, who is a Spirit, 
in spirit and in truth : and all that tends to distract the attention 
of minister or people, all that is calculated to hide Christ, instead 
of exalting him— all that favours self-righteousness, or encourages 
mere bodily service, — ^in one word, everything which hinders 
instead of promoting spirituality f is contrary to the principles fit 
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the Chnrch of England ; and however forensic ingenuity or 
ecclesiastical casnistry may claim for it legal protection, it ought 
to be banished from the practice of our Church, as an abuse. 

But I have said that the final appeal is to Holy Scripture. 
Let us hear its decision. 

It needs no argument to prove that all the innovations of 
which we complain, revolve about one centre of attraction. 
Modem Bitualism is but the husk and outer covering, of which 
the kernel is the doctrine of the so-called Sacrifice of the Altar. 
This is the link which connects Tractarianism with Bitualism, 
and both with the Church of Home. This is the keystone of the 
arch of superstition, and if this be demolished, the whole edifice 
musl fall to pieces.'!' It ought to be sufficient, and in dealing 
with unprejudiced minds it will be sufficient, to show the direct 
antagonism which exists between the doctrine in question and the 
teaching of the Church of England. I will connect this doctrine 
with Bitualistic practice as avowed by a recent writer. In a 
volume of essays published last year, we meet with the following 
brief statement. Alluding to a prayer taken from the missal, 
the writer observes :—*^ This prayer we say (to use the word 
common to us all)t in the Mass which we new offer in many 
places daily on our altars." Such is the avowal of a minister of 
that Church which declares in the 81st Article that the 
<' Sacrifices of Masses were blasphemous fables, and dangerous 
deceits.'' 

It is a mournful instance of the self-deception which 
men are always led to practice when they try to reconcile 



* A modem writer has told as, and the statement is one which may weU 
excite alarm in the minds of tnose who Talue the pare doctrine of the Gospel of 
Christ, " that Bitualism is, or is helieved to be, the outward and visible sign and 
expression of doctrinal opinions, which are explicitly or implicitly held by most, 
if not by all, of those who assist in, or countenance its development." (''The 
Church and the World,'M800. p. 418.) 

•f- From the context it would seem that by *U8 aU* are meant membeis of 
the Greek, Boman, and Anglican Churches. It is curious too, to observe hqw 
clumsily English Clergymen imitate the language of Borne. Their speech 
bewrays them. A Bomish Priest would not talk of ofiFering the Mass on the 
altar. He knows that the Mass is a service not a victim. The Tridentine 
phrase is *^ho8tia in altari quotidic immolatur." 
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trath and error, that in the celebrated Tract 90, a distinciion ig 
made between '< Masses" and 'Hhe Mass/* and a conclusion 
complacently drawn that '' the Article neither speaks against the 
Mass in itself, nor against its being [an offering, though com- 
memoratiye] for the quick and the dead for the remission of 
sin.*' Against such sophistry argument is powerless. 

It might be thought that the meaning of the Church could 
not be mistaken ; that she had spoken her mind plainly, and that 
her silence was yet more eloquent. But, like a true and loving 
mother, she takes her children by the hand, and leads them to 
those eternal oracles of truth from which she draws her principles 
of doctrine, and her rules for practice. She bids us learn at the 
feet of inspired Apostles, nay, from the lips of the Great Master 
Himself what to believe, and to do; and she tells us that he who 
believes those inspired words most simply, and follows their 
guidance most implicitly is her own most loyal and dutiful child. 

Coming then to scripture, we ask what does the Gospel 
know of an altar as a piece of Church furniture, or a sacrifice as 
a ceremony of public worship ? The answer is clear. An altar 
is never once mentioned in such a connection, in the New Testa- 
ment. I repeat it— never once mentioned, (for did time allow, 
I could show that the solitary passage in Hebrews xiii. 10. has 
nothing to do with the subject) ; while the possibility of any 
sacrifice being offered by earthly priests is excluded by the state- 
ment that our Divine Lord Himself, the High Priest of our pro- 
fession, does not, and cannot repeat the One Sacrifice once and 
for ever offered for the sins of the whole world. 

We ask again, What sanction does the New Testament lend 
to a highly ornate Ritual ? We find that when the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper was instituted, the Saviour and his disciples 
were assembled, not in the Temple and before an Altar, but in a 
common room at an ordinary table; and when St. Paul in 
1 Cor. xi. gives an account of that first celebration, and directions 
for its repetition, he says not one word of altar, or priest, or 
vestments, or mixed chalice, or lights, or credence table ; 
while in many places, he condenms those who insist on the 
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necessity of carnal ordinances — those weak and beggarly ele* 
ments from which Ohrist in his Gospel has set us free. Wq 
ask once more, What is the part assigned to Christia^ ministers 
in the public services of the congregation ? We look in vain for 
one passage in which St. Paul claimed for himself or assigned to 
other ministers as sucA, the title of ''priest." He was pastor, 
teacher, brother, father, servant, overseer, in his official capacity. 
He was only a priest in the sense in which all they are priests 
whom Christ '' hath loved, and hath washed from their sins in 
his own blood*' * — a royal priesthood to offer up neither 
Bomish Masses nor semi-Bomish oblations, but those ** spiritual 
sacrifices " which are acceptable to God through Jesus Ohrist. 

So long as Bitualism was owing merely to the love of display, 
or a dreamy affectation of medisevalism, or an attempt to com- 
pensate by obtrusiveness in worship for a worldly life — so long 
it deserved condemnation as a breach of uniformity and a parody 
on religion. So lohg we might be content with saying in the 
words of the Apostle, '' We have no such custom, nor the Churches 
of God." But when it is at once the result and the indica- 
tion of the spread of false doctrine, when the Gospel is perverted, 
the Saviour dishonoured, and souls imperilkd, then it is time 
for all true Christians and true Churchmen strongly to protest 
against these innovations, remembering the words of the Apostle, 
"If we or an angel from heaven preach unto you any other 
gospel, than that ye have received, let him be accursed." 

In conclusion, the principle which our Church everywhere 
recognizes of the necessity of personal and individual religion 
and of its spiritual nature, appears nowhere more clearly than in 
her offices for Public Worship. To a sinner needing forgiveness, 
to a backslider longing for restoration, to a mourner lacking com- 
fort, to a perplexed and tempted child of God requiring strength 
and guidance and victory — to such, methinks, a minute or an 
ostentatious ceremonial must be unsatisfying, if not repugnant. 
The contrast between the inner consciousness and the outward 

* Eev. i. 6. 1 Pet. ii. 6, 9. 
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display, between the sin and wickedness within and the pageantry 
Tdthont, mnst be painfolly chilling. To the sober, consistent 
Ghristiany there mnst appear almost as great a contrast between 
his own humble and spiritoal worship and the picturesque 
ceremonies by which it is now too often accompanied. His 
spirit is athirst for God, even the living God ; and it is not in 
dead forms but only in direct personal communication with the 
Father of spirits that his craving can be satisfied and his soul 
" filled as with marrow and fatness." 

'' Let all things be done decently and in order." <' Let all 
things be done to edifying." With these two inspired directions 
our Church complies in her Public Worship ; and they who 
desire to find in God*s House of Prayer a preparation for His 
worship in the courts of His Heavenly Temple, can have no 
better guide than the principles and the practice of our Reformed 
and Protestant Church — the Church of the wise and gentle 
Granmer, the fearless Latimer, the loving Ridley, the learned 
and pious Jewel — the Church of ten thousand Saints of God 
who are now before His throne; the Church in whose com- 
munion our fathers lived and worshiped and died, and whose 
catechism and collects we learned at our mother's knees ; the 
Church whose Prayer Book reflects in every page the light of 
Holy Scripture, and is, next to Scripture, God's best gift to 
England. This gift God requires us jealously to preserve, and 
faithfully to use, and then to transmit it unimpaired to succeed* 
ing generations. 



THE PERILS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESENT CRISIS. 



*' Watch ye, stand fast ia the faith, quit you like men, be strong." 
— 1 Cor, xvi. 13. 

As the last of the present series of interesting and important 
lectures which have been preached in this church, the subject 
committed to me is '^ The Perils and Duties of the Present 
Crisis.*' In the subject itself there is something taken for 
granted. It is assumed that the present state of things consti- 
tutes '^ a crisis;*' and when we recollect the clouded state of 
both the political and the ecclesiastical horizon, the profoundly 
unsettled state of theological sentiment and opinion, the strongly 
antagonistic views maintained by large bodies of men on all 
sides, and, aboye all, when we reflect upon the thickening that 
is taking place betwen light and darkness, truth and error, I 
think, my brethren, we must arrive at the conclusion that the 
present juncture of affairs may be called '' a crisis." The days 
in which we live are most eventful. The state of things existing 
amongst us is most critical, and it appears to me that the turn 
which the state of things may take at the present time will very 
largely influence, if not determine, the ecclesiastical future of our 
beloved country. 

Our subject tells us, then, that there are perils to be encoun- 
tered, and duties to be discharged. 

The flrst part of the subject is the perils by which we are 
surrounded. The subject is very comprehensive, more suited 
to an essay than to a lecture ; and therefore, to prevent diff'usive- 
ness, I shall conflne your attention to one or two important and 
particular points. 



First, The perils thai beset God*8 tnith afl revealed in His 
Word; and 

Secondly, The perils that beset the Church of England, and 
the Doctrines embodied in her formnlaiies. 

First, then, with regard to the perils that beset God*s tmth 
as revealed in His Word. We are forbidden by Divine command 
to ''add nnto" God's word — to ''diminish anght from it." 
Dent. iv. 2 ; xii. 82. This can be done in two ways ; — ^by dis- 
tinctly denying the great fandamental doctrines, or by attempting 
to explain them a\Tay. The latter is the more prevalent and 
popular at the present time. We have men occupying lofty 
positions in onr Uoiversities who virtually explain away the 
great cardinal verities of the Christian faith. For example, they 
deny that the sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ were vicarious, 
and tell us that the Atonement consists in a sublime act of 
self humiliation, in direct contravention of the whole sacrificial 
system embodied in the Mosaic economy, as explained and 
illustrated in the writings of the prophets and apostles, thus 
evaporating the great central truth of God's word, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, lived and died to give himself an oblation and satis- 
faction for our sins, and to redeem us from the curse of a broken 
law. There are others who have taken upon themselves the 
responsibilities of the Christian ministry, and one especially who 
has entered into its highest order, who fiercely, and in the most 
nnhallowed manner, assailed the Pentateuch, which stands in the 
same relation to revelation that the foundation does to the 
building, affirming that it is inaccurate in some of its statements 
and details, and even contradictory and unhistorical. 

Of course, my brethren, there is such a thing (we know that 
there is,) as honest doubt, and wherever we find this, we ought 
to deal with it with the utmost tenderness and patience. But 
these flippant and shallow attacks upon Holy Scripture originate 
for the most part in native irreverence of mind, vulgar ambition, 
superficial thought, intellectual conceit, a want of deep humility, 
and a desire to bo saved as philosophers, and not as little 
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children. If anything could stamp them with reprobation 
more than another, I think it is the manner in which our 
Lord Jesus Christ treated the Scriptures. With what profound 
reverence and solemnity He handles the Holy Scriptures I What 
importance He attaches to every jot and tittle of them, quoting 
them on every occasion in the most unqualified manner to 
reprove sin, to refute error, to confirm the truth, to resist 
temptation, and to comfort and satisfy sincere inquirers. Our 
Lord in this respect, as well as in every other, has left us an 
example that we should follow His steps, and, therefore, with 
what childlike simplicity and humility should we, as His followers, 
listen to God's word as an oracle, and submit to it as an infallible 
judge. 

But the peril to God's revealed truth originates from two 
quarters ; not only from Rationalismf to which I have briefly 
referred, but also from Ritualunn, The Divine command not only 
forbids us to take away from Holy Scripture but to add thereto, 
and if we examine this point, we shall see with what repeated 
particularity this is prohibited. In the last message which our 
Lord Jesus Christ gave to His Church, from His seat at the right 
hand of the Father, He declared : **lf any man shall add unto 
these things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are written 
in this book." There are many persons who think that it is 
better and safer to believe too much than too little ; to be a 
Pharisee than a Saclducee ; that it honours God more to add to 
His word than to take from it. I cannot say that I am prepared 
to endorse this opinion. I think both are equally dishonourable 
to God, because both are equally in defiance of God's authority, 
and disregard of His Law. If we examine the Evangelical 
records, we shall see that our Lord reserved His heaviest censures 
for the Pharisees, and if there be one thing more than another 
conspicuous in His ministry, it is His strong denunciation of those 
'* who teach for doctrines the commandments of men," and who 
" make void the law of God through their traditions." — Mark 
vii, 7, 9. Between those who openly deny the sure foundation laid 
in Sion, and those who overlay it with so much wood, hay, and 



stabble, that you cannot build upon it, there is Tirtually and 

practically bat little difference. Farther, not only is saperstition 

as dangeroas as scepticism, bat it is more diffioalt to exponge 

from the mind. Yoa will find in every age that infidelity has 

never been popular for any length of time. It does lay hold of 

the minds of individuals, bat it does not lay hold apon com- 

manities. The religions element is so deeply rooted in every 

man that he will have religion, and if he have not the tras 

religion he will have a false one. That man will worship is proved 

by the nniversal testimony of haman natare, and, therefore we 

find not only among Gentile nations, bat in Christian commanities, 

an immense amoant of will-worship. I repeat, therefore, that 

it is more difficult to expurgate saperstition from the mind than 

unbelief and scepticism. It is so, because it deals with the 

imagination and not with the intellect. like fire, it feeds upon 

everything that comes in its way. I cannot imagine a more 

pitiable object than the man who has abandoned Holy Scripture 

as the standard of truth ; he is like the mariner who has cut 

away his anchor and is drifting, without a chart, upon a dark and 

fathomless ocean. Moreover, superstition is the great feeder of 

scepticism ; it reacts upon unbelief; and it is a reaction which 

invariably operates with all the certainty of a natural law. 

Wherever Popery is predominant, Scepticism is prevalent, because 

it must make a man either an infidel or a slave. I could confirm 

this from personal observations, but more especially by adducing 

the testimony of those who have resided in Popish countries for 

20 and 80 years. The same law is operating amongst ourselves. 

A young man, for instance, at a University, whose mind is not 

hardened, and whose heart is not callous, and who '^goes in"-— 

for that is the phrase — for Ritualism, hopes to tranquillize and 

pacify his conscience by outward observances, and vapid ceremonies ; 

but he finds that when the fiame has burnt out, there remains in 

his heart nothing but the ashes of disappointment ; he finds he 

has been feeding upon husks, and the result is a recoil in the 

opposite direction, or an anbandonment of religion altogether. 

Ritualism, at the present moment, is doing two things. It is 
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driying some men with tender consciences, bat who are deficient 
in light, to the verge of Rome ; or, on the other hand, it is 
dragging others into the gulf of scepticism. We sometimes see 
this illustrated in the same family. We see one brother writing 
the ^^ Nemesis of Faith,''* and the other brother, one of greater 
subtlety of mind and higher cultivation, actually embracing all 
the monstrous fables of the Breviary and even placing them in 
the same category with the blessed doctrine of our Lord's Incar- 
nation and that of the ever-blessed Trinity. 

These two things react upon each other, not only on a small, 
but on a large scale. Hence all who look below the surface know 
that the Tractarianism of 1840 issued in the Bationalism of 1860. 
As our Lord had to deal with Pharisees and Sadducees in his 
day, so we have still to deal with their representatives. 

But we have also in the present day another class of characters 
to deal with, of whom Gallio is the type, who " care for none of 
these things,*' but are equally indifferent to all. It is, indeed, 
very important that we should cultivate liberality of sentiment 
and feeling. Bnt the liberality in our day has run to seed, and 
has issued in what is called Liberalism which denudes Holy 
Scripture of its vitality and individual application, and afi&rms, 
contrary both to philosophy and revelation, that light and 
dar^ess can commingle, and that righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness can have fellowship. 

Liberalism overthrows the distinction between right and 
wrong, and obliterates the landmark between truth and error. 
It deals with revelation as though written in hieroglyphics, and 
as if nothing were there stated with clearness and certainty. If, 
for example, we embrace a truth because the Lord Jesus Christ 
has repeatedly asserted it with solemnity, Mce may embrace it as 
a truth and are not to be condemned for it, but, though another 
man reject it, it forbids us to say that he is in error ! Twelve 
men may be antagonistic to each other, but according to 
Liberalism all may be equally safe and equally true. This is no 
caricature. We see it and hear it every day. Surely this falls 
under the **woe " of the prophet, pronounced upon ^*them that 



call evil good and good evil, that put darkness for light and 
light for darkness, that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter.'* — Isaiah y. 20. There is such a thing as cardinal truth. 
If there be some things in revelation Hke the battlement which 
adorns the bridge, there are others like the key-stone of the arch 
which sustains it. I need not say how this latitadinarianism is 
opposed to our Lord's sublime intercessory prayer: "Sanctify 
them through Thy truth : Thy word is truth." — John xvii. 17. 
It is only the truth that sanctifies. It is equally opposed to the 
inspired apostle's pointed declaration that God " hath chosen us 
to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and beUef of the 
truth." — 2 Thessalonians ii. 13. Not only are we sanctified, 
but saved through the truth; and it is as necessary that we 
should be as sound in our opinions as upright in our actions. 
One is just as necessary to our safety as the other. The same 
apostle asserts with the utmost solemnity : *^ Though we or an 
angel from heaven preach any other Gospel than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed." — Galatians i. 8. 

I know that God will take care of His own truth, and that if 
eradicated from one place it will take root in another. ** His word 
shall not return unto Him void, but it shall accomplish that 
which He pleases, and prosper in the thing whereunto He sent it." 
If, therefore, I speak of the peril which besets God's truth, I am 
speaking after the manner of men. But amid all these conflicting 
opinions, of Eationalism, Romanism, and Latitudinarianism, 
what is our security as individual Christians ? I believe nothing 
but a prayerful and childlike study of Holy Scripture, looking to 
the Holy Spirit for His infallible teaching, receiving the truth 
in our hearts, because it is revealed in the Word, and applying 
it as a matter of deep personal necessity, feeling that we are, 
what the Word says we are, miserable sinners, and that Jesus is, 
what the Word says He is, a glorious and all-sufficient Saviour. 

But it is time we now turn to the second point in this part 
of our subject, the perils which beset the Church of England and 
the doctrines embodied in her formularies. There is not in my 
judgment — ^I say it calmly and thoughtfully— a^ ecclesiastical 



edifice in Christendom of which it can be more trnthfully affirmed 
than of our Church, that she is ** built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
comer stone.*' There was not in my judgment, at the death of 
St, John, one Church amongst all those planted by the apostles, 
and nurtured by their ministry, possessed of more purity of 
worship and soundness of faith, than the Church of England. 
There is not, and never has been, a Church in Christendom, 
possessed of a more magnificent system of scriptural teaching. 
And yet is our Church at the present time greatly imperilled by 
the infatuation and treachery of some of her sons, who openly 
repudiate the great principles upon which she is founded. Let 
me ask you to throw back your recollection upon some of the 
lectures that you have listened to in connection with these 
services. Notwithstanding what you heard in the admirable 
lectures of Archdeacon Prest, and the Regius Professor of Divinity 
— ^both respecting the administration of the Lord's Supper, and 
the pardon of sin, we have heard a clergyman (as quoted by 
Dr. Miller) avowing distinctly, before the royal commissioners, 
that he is a sacrificial priest, and that in the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper there is propitiation for sin. At the same time 
that clergyman had given his adhesion to the 81st Article of 
our Church, which declares that ** such a view is a blasphemous 
fable and dangerous deceit." We heard last week, in an impor- 
tant and eventful trial now going on in the Court of Arches, that 
it was the custom for the ofBiciating priests to elevate the 
elements above their head ; notwithstanding they had signed the 
Article which says that ** The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
was not by Christ's ordinance, to be lifted up." We heard on 
the same occasion, that whdn they came to that part of the 
service, ** Who in the same night that He was betrayed took 
bread, and when He had given thanks. He brake it," this clergy- 
man at onee knelt down, thus inventing a ceremony of his own 
fancy, which in my opinion is a great transgression of the law 
of the Church. And in thus prostrating himself before the 
elements, committed an offence which, in the language of the 
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Prayer Book (t > wbicli he himself has sabs^ribed that it con- 
taineth in it nothing contrary to the word of God) is " Idolatry 
to ba abhorred of all fiithfal Christians/* It wonld be easy to 
addace evidence without end, to show that these persons contend 
for an objective presence of Christ in the bread and wine. Bat 
I wonld only mention the document presented to the primate of 
all England signed by 21 clergymen, including such persons as 
Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Denison, in which views of the 
Lord's Sapper are stated, which the Church does not hold, and 
never did hold, since her reformation ; and I maintain calmly 
and firmly that her articles and formularies were constructed on 
purpose that such a view shoald not be taken. I should wish 
to refer to these, but time prevents. I will content myself with 
one extract from a pamphlet entitled ** The Ritual of the 
Anglican Liturgy," (p. 23.) ** Celebration in private rooms 
should be avoided as much as possible. For this purpose it is 
well to have the blessed Sacrament reserved in the Church 
(where this may be done) but especially in collegiate and mon- 
astic Chapels, when It should always be reserved. The priest 
should, on due notice being given, carry It from thence in the 
pyx (in^both kinds of course) to the sick man's house. In this 
function the priest has over his cassock a rochet and white stole, 
p.nd the biretta on his head. He will, if possible, be preceded 
by two or three acolytes carrying one or more lights and a violet 
stole for the priest (in case he has to hear a confession), also the 
houselling cloth, and the holy oil stock; the foremost acolyte 
should have a bell to warn the people to do due reverence to the 
Holy Body and Blood of their Lord. The priest carries the 
blessed Sacrament either in a menstrance (as described in appen- 
dix for reservation in both kinds) or he will convey it in the 
chalice, the Holy Body being placed previously therein by him, 
soaked in a few drops of the precious Blood, the chalice being 
covered with a white veil and burse with a corporal folded 
inside" 

I will say nothing of the plain pointed violation of an express 
rubric, and of an article, which the writer of this book had sub- 
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scribed on oath. Indeed, there is something in the passage so 
fearful as written by a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
that we can only contemplate it with unmixed sorrow and 
humiliation. 

When he calls the elements the ''holy body*' and the 
''precious blood," I have only to say — and must content 
myself with this remark — that nowhere in any of her articles or 
formularies, in her doctrinals or devotionals, does the Church 
of England speak of the bread and wine as the body and blood 
of Christ. She does speak of the bread and wine as signs of the 
body and blood of Christ, and as the Sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ: and I assert, moreover, that the Church of 
England nowhere prays that the bread and wine may become the 
body and blood of Christ. But she does pray that while 
partaking of the elements as the outward signs we may spiritually 
by faith partake of the body and the blood of Christ. 

Surely, by brethren, we are in a state ef ecclesiastical 
anarchy, in a state of lawlessness, and chaos is come back 
again. Formerly there were those who used to speak of our 
formularies as the breakwater against latitudinarianism on the 
one hand, and against Bomanism on the oth^. We used to 
speak of our prayers and services as memorials of a better and 
happier age, and as the great safeguard of orthodoxy. But this 
boast is taken away, and our formularies are treated as so much 
waste paper ; and the result is that the enemies of our national 
Church are invigorated. A certain society which aims at the 
overthrow of the Church and the confiscation of her property 
has been galvanised; while the arms of those who have been 
accustomed to defend her hang nerveless by their side. If this 
evil proceed, there can be only one result, the absolute ruin to 
our Church. Indeed, I had almost said it ought to be so. For 
if the Church exacts from the clergy oaths that they disavow 
certain dogmas, and yet allows those doctrines to be openly 
preached, she must become a bane and not a blessing to 
the country. Instead of promoting and purifying national 
morality, she would pollute and poison it. She would thus 
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become an nmnitigated naisance, and common sense and com- 
mon justice would call out for her to be removed. 

But supposing the Church of England to be thrown down as 
a national church, I assert, on the authority of a French Boman 
Catholic nobleman. Count Montelambert, that the different 
bodies of Nonconformists would be as a rope of sand to resist 
the incursions of the Romanists. I don't believe, in such an 
event, that the Church of Home would ever become the established 
church of this country. I do not believe that far-seeing 
Bomanists expect this ; but they do hope that the Church of 
England may be thrown down as a national church, and thus 
the most uncompromising protest against their deadly corrup- 
tions be silenced. Popery, with its perfect organization and 
exclusive pretensions, would commit great ravages among the 
people, for we know that a small body of soldiers can disperse 
an undisciplined multitude. We live in a luxurious and exacting 
age ; some men are too busy to think, and others too gay to do 
so ; and altogether the country would form a soil from which the 
ecclesiastical seedsmen of Eome would reap a largo harvest. 

Is it not surprising that at this very day, when the Church 
of Borne herself is tottering to her fall, when she is like a 
ricketty house liable apparently to fall to pieces in any moment, 
when she is counting her losses in Ireland by tens and hundreds 
of thousands, and in America by millions, and when she is losing 
her hold upon the populations of France, Italy, and Austria (at 
least if the statement of the Pope is to be depended upon), — is it 
not extraordinary that in this favoured country, where mental 
cultivation is so high, and the distribution of the Bible so wide, 
there should be in the bosom of our own Church men who seek to 
unite her with an anti-scriptural, effete, and contemptible super- 
stition. Some of these men are doubtless ignorant, and are to 
be pitied, but others of them are openly traitors, and are to 
be detested. However, I am in no frame of mind to use vitupe- 
rative language, the occasion is one that calls upon us rather to 
groan and to weep. J may, however, give you two specimens of 
the manner in which two distinguished persons think it right to 
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speak of these men, and they are as eminent for their attain- 
ments as for their ecclesiastical dignity. The Bishop of 
Peterborough in his recent able charge (p. 66) says, (after 
quoting the language which some of these men use respecting our 
formularies) — '^ What is a marvel to a mind unsophisticated by 
polemical zeal is that the writers of such words, men of mark, 
men whose daily life would scorn a falsehood, or a subterfuge, 
should be men who have voluntarily declared those articles to be 
agreeable to the word of God, and who, on the faith of their 
subscription, have been entrusted with immortal souls, with the 
preaching of those very doctrines, and with stations which give 
to a teacher influence and honour, and that such men should still 
retain the trust. Is it that the end sanctifies the means, or that 
in polemics, as in war, all is fair?'* 

The Dean of Canterbury, in a number of the ** Contemporary 
(Review,'* (vol. ii.. No. 8, p. 502.,) says: — "The Ritualistic 
party, those who in contempt of all history and of the plain 
meaning of words, would engraft upon our Ldturgy the very 

practices against which it is the clearest possible protest 

we do not hesitate to say that every step in the success of this 
party will be a step in deterioration of the national character. 
Their whole defence of their practices and aspirations is a mass 
of quibbles and equivocations, as the purposes which they serve 
would be destructive of the Apostolicity of an English Church- 
man. ..... And are. these the men to whom the Church 

feeling of our people is to be delivered over ? Are we willing 
that the English heart should be eaten away by their disquisitions 
on ' Mint, anise, and cummin,' and thus beguiled from its 
native instincts of justice, mercy, and truth ? Are we 
willing that the sacred name of Conscience should be dishonoured 
by making it pander to the spirit of disobedience, and that the 
abominable doctrine of non-natural senses of formularies which 
was hooted down in 1841 should, as has been alleged, return 
unquestioned in 1866 ?" 

We cannot be too thankful that we have men in the high 
place of the Church, who are thus no outspoken and uncom* 
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promising. If some snch faiibftilness as this had been manifested 
at the Pan-AngUean Synod, there might have been some hope 
for oar beloved Sion. 

n. The time admonishes me that I mnst briefly refer to the 
daties to be discharged. 

1. What are the daties first, of the clergy ? In the present 
crisis, we mast not only ase the staff, bat wield the sword — ^not 
only feed the flock as shepherds, bat defend the fold as soldiers. 
While we in one hand ase the trowel for bailding ap the spiritaal 
temple, we mast have in the other hand the weapon to repel the 
enemy. We mast not only preach the trath, bat preach it con- 
troversially; and in doing this we have the highest sanction 
both of oar Lord and of His apostles. 

If we consalt the evangelical record we shall see that oar 
Savioar not only stated the trath, bat denoanced error ; the 
twenty- third chapter of St. Matthew is a striking illastration of 
this. A carsoiy examination of some of St. Paal's epistles, 
especially to the Galatians and Philippians, confirms the same 
view. When he foretells to Timothy the great forthcoming 
apostacy, which is to consist <' of the doctrine of demons,'' of 
systematic hypocrisy, prohibition of marriage, and abstinence 
from certain meats ; he then warns him as the chief pastor of 
the flock at Ephesas, if he desire to be '^ a good minister of 
Jesas Christ"* he mast " pat the brethren in remembrance of 
these things." Moreover, another Apostle exhorts as earnestly 
to contend for the faith once delivered to the saints. 

For this mode of teaching we have not only the express 
approval of Scriptare bat also the written approbation of oar 
beloved Charch. She not only asserts the trath dogmatically 
bat also presents it controversially. While she describes in the 
19th Article, the natare of a trae charch, with calm gravity she 
declares ** that the Charch of Rome hath erred,'* "not only in 
manner of ceremonies bat also in matters of faith;" while she 
describes in her 25th Article the two sacraments institated by 
Christ, she denonnces the five sparioas ones invented by man. 
While she tells as, in the 28th Article, what the Lord's Sapper 
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truly is, she repudiates transubstantiation as repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, overthrowing the nature of a sacrament 
and giving occasion to many superstitions. While she describes 
in her 81st Article the perfect ofiering of Christ once made for the 
whole world, she declares that propitiation in the Lord's Supper 
is a blaphemous fable and dangerous deceit. — In short, in her 
22nd Article, she takes the whole Bomish system and rejects it as 
a fond thing ** vainly invented, grounded on no warranty of Scrip- 
ture, but rather repugnant to the word of God.** Moreover, in 
urging the truth controversially the clergy only carry out the 
solemn obligation they contracted at their ordination. At that, 
the most solemn moment of their lives, besides exacting from 
them the distinct promise *' that they will be diligent in 
prayer and in the reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in 
such studies as help to the knowledge of the same,** she 
asks this most searching question, <<Will you be ready with 
all faithful diligence, to banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to God*s word; and to use 
both public and private monitions and exhortations, as well to 
the sick as the whole, within your cures as need shall require, 
and occasion shall be given?'* The answer is as solemn 
as the question is searching, '' I will, the Lord being my helper.'* 
Never was there a time when it was more necessary for the 
clergy to carry out their sacred obligations, to imbibe the spirit 
of Holy Scripture, and to digest the formularies of our Church 
so as to present them in a pointed and popular form to the 
minds of the public. Our ministry must take a wider range, 
and we must not be satisfied with using the common platitudes 
of modem wire-drawn publications, but go to those mines 
of sterling English divinity, the writings of Jewel, Hooker, 
Hall, Usher, and a host of other illustrious worthies. If this 
had been done the present anarchy could never have occurred, 
and there could not have been such profound ignorance of the 
great ecclesiastical movement of the IGth century in the minds 
of all classes. A member of Parliament, who has the conduct 
in the House of Commons of an important popular measure. 
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and whoM name in mnch before the public, said to me recently 
'< That in the matter of persecution there was not much to 
choose between the Romanists and the Protestants.*' In reply 
to my question, ''Had any persons been burned in the reign of 
Elizabeth?" his answer was, "No; but numbers had been 
beheaded.*' I said, of course, ''for treason, but only one or two 
suffered for their religious opinion.** This state of things could not 
have occurred if the principles and practices of the two Churches 
had been distinctly defined. Let no one suppose that controversy 
necessarily implies bitterness. Honest and loving controversy 
is an expression of the mind of Christ, and is unavoidable for the 
maintenance of the truth in this fallen world. 

2. But in the next place let us consider the duties of the laity. 
Our Saviour exhorts His followers to beware of false prophets which 
come to them in sheep's clothing. He tells them not only to 
take heed how ye hear, but also to take heed ichat ye hear. He 
speaks of the people as sheep without a shepherd. Though 
they have multitudes of scribes and lawyers, yet as they did 
teach the pure word of God, he represents the people as 
scattered upon the dark mountains of ignorance and sin. It is 
true he enjoins the people to revere the office of those who sit in 
Moses* seat, but makes it their duty at the same time to 
denounce its abuse. The great Apostle of the Gentiles bids the 
Philippians three times over to beware of the Judaizing teachers 
who had crept in amongst them. "Beware of dogs, beware of 
evil workers.'* The Apostle's complaint against them is not that 
they did not work. This they did hard enough, but they worked 
evil. The same Apostle, as we have seen before, commands the 
Galatians that if an angel should preach another gospel than 
they had received they were to reject it with abhorence. St. Luke 
informs us that the Bereans were more noble than those of 
Thessalonica ; and their nobility consisted in this, that though 
they had an apostle for their preacher, they searched the scrip- 
tures daily to see whether or not these things were so. The 
laity have been told very patronisingly that it is "their glorious 
privilege to listen and obey ;" but it is tboir solemn duty to 
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listen and protest, and to exercise the important powers which 
the Church has deposited in their hands to resist, and to suppress, 
teaching contrary to the mind of the Church. Indeed it is one 
of the cheering signs of the times that the lay members of the 
Church are everywhere taking their rightful position, and are 
asserting their privileges as an integral part of the Church. 
The benefit of this is already apparent. The controversy no 
longer presents itself as a quarrel amongst partisan clergymen, 
but as a grand ecclesiastical movement for the maintenance of 
vital and scriptural truth. It is only fair to add, that our own 
Diocesan Association has been eminently useful in this respect. 
It has not only created a healthy and Protestant spirit within 
our city, but its influence has radiated more or less throughout 
this influential and important county. 

8. But in the last place, what are the specific duties which 
we are called upon as members of the Church, whether clergy or 
laity, to discharge at this critical juncture ? We must labour, 
pray, and give. We must labour, — ^human efibrt must be com- 
bined with divine purpose. The blessing is promised in the use 
of the ordinary means. The agriculturist may prepare the 
ground and sow the seed, but he cannot command the rain to 
fall, the sun to shine. But whore the sun doth shine, and the 
clouds do drop down fatness, there could be no result unless the 
ground had been prepared and the seed scattered. The same 
analogy holds good in the spiritual world — Paul may plant and 
Apollos may water, but God giveth the increase ; but we have no 
ground to expect the increase without the planting and the 
watering. We are labourers together with God. ** Always 
abounding in the work of the Lord forasmuch as ye know your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.'* Whatever there is that is 
encouraging in the present spiritual state of our Church, (by the 
confession of all parties) is mainly owing to the labours of its 
evangelical members. The Rev. C. Kingsley in a letter of his, in the 
life of Dr. Marsh, distinctly avows, that, whatever there is of vital 
Christianity in all parties has been derived from the evangelical 
party. All those great societies that adorn the present age 
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which haT6 for their objeol the dissemination of the gospel 
among the heathen abroad, and its diffusion amongst the 
neglected masses at home, have originated in this party. Though 
the wealth of the Church is not with them, yet it will be found 
on a careful examination, that they contribute for eyangeUstic 
purposes three times the amount of all other parties put together. 
In the metropolis and in all our other great centers of population, 
nine out of every ten of the really poor parishes are worked by 
clergymen of this class. And if they do not proclaim this 
ostentatiously, the silent effects of their labours are felt in every 
part of the kingdom, and the stability and prosperity of the church 
depend upon the maintenance of their principles. These prin- 
ciples are to the life of the Church what the soul is to the body. 
Again, we must not only labour but pray — as prayer without 
labour would be fanaticism, so labour without prayer would be 
presumption. The mercy-seat has been the refuge of God's 
people in every age of the Church, and in every emergency. 
They have realised both individual mercies and national deliver- 
ances in answer to their prayers. Jacob, Moses, David, Hezekiah, 
Daniel, the primitive Christians, and our blessed Beformers 
proved this. Let us not, therefore, send up an occasional wish, 
but like Epaphas, for the Colossians, labour '^ fervently in 
pmyers,*' for our Church that it may ''stand fast in the Faith, 
and be not again entangled with the yoke of bondage,'* — ^for our 
Country that it may never give its strength to the beast, — ^for 
our civil and ecclesiastical Eulers that they may quit themselves 
like men and be strong, — ^for the Commonalty of the realm that 
they may have an increase of grace to hear meekly His word, 
and like Israel in a season of national declension exclaimy 
<<The Lord He is the God, the Lord He is the God." 

Finally, we must not only labour and pray, but give. Be 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate, forward to con- 
secrate our substance to the Lord for the sustentation of all those 
great societies, which have for their object the maintenance of the 
truth at home and the dispersion of His word to the ends of the 
earth. The Church Association, set for the defence of the truth 
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at this critioal jimctnre, especially demands the liberal contriba- 
tions of all the loyal members of onr Ghnrch. Not only to 
diffuse information through its publications and lectures, but to 
ascertain the true doctrines of the Church of England in our law 
courts. These courts are proverbially tedious and expensive, but 
this is the great work of the day. I am thankful to say our own 
city has nobly responded to the appeal for a guarantee fund. 
Not only have our merchant princes contributed munificently, 
but those employed in our warehouses and establishments have 
responded most handsomely. I shall be very glad if the working- 
classes will take up this matter earnestly. When we guarantee 
an amount it does not mean that we give so much at once, but 
at the rate of 10 per cent, annually. I am gratified to state that 
at a meeting at Bootle, a number of working-men pledged them- 
selves to raise £100. This is as it should be, and as it will bo 
anywhere where information is diffused. There can be no doubt 
of the result. The recommendation of the Hoyal Commissioners 
for the suppression of eucharistic vestments is only an eameit of 
the ultimate result which will crown our prayerful and persevering 
efforts. The Church is ours, she expresses in her formularies our 
highest principles and deepest convictions. She is the legacy 
bequeathed to us by our noble reformers and martyrs, and it 
must be our enthusiastic, and unanimous, endeavour, that this 
glorious inheritance, so dearly purchased, shall be transmitted 
uninjured and unimpaired. ** Watch ye. Stand fast in the 
faith. Quit you like men.*' 
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